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MEDIATION IN AMERICA. 


HOUGH it is difficult to believe that the British Government 
seriously proposes to attempt to mediate between the exasperated 
combatants in America, still the articles which the French journals 
are permitted -to publish, the prominent position which these articles 
occupy in the columns of the Z%mes, and the ominous tone adopted by 
that journal on the subject, are sufficient to inspire us with some 
anxiety. It might have been expected that by this time the statesmen 
and even the public of Europe would have been convinced that any- 
thing in the nature of mediation is utterly hopeless. If foreign Govern- 
ments are to exercise any practical influence it must be by force of 
arms ; and, unfortunately, the mode in which the Zimes has treated 
the subject of mediation seems to point to this extremity. It is clear, 
however, that even if physical aid from Europe were proposed to the 
North it would not be accepted. Ifa sense of national pride did not 
preclude this, the common sense of American statesmen would at once 
discern that a victory thus gained over the South would be not only 
humiliating, but temporary. The consequence is, that if any physical 
aid is accepted, it must be by the South: so that  prac- 
tically the Governments of France and England would be com- 
pelled to form an offensive alliance with a Confederacy of slave- 
holders in order to give them political, existence. Months ago 
the Governments of France and England refused to interfere in 
the quarrel ; and the people of this country have never ceased to 
congratulate themselves upon their moderation. In the beginning 
the pressure arising from the want of cotton was not yet so severely 
felt. Matters have now assumed a most serious aspect. Nor would 
it be easy to persuade the world that we are about tointerfere merely 
to stop the horrors of a fratricidal war, when we have studiously 
declined to interfere until our own pockets have become seriously 
affected. But if armed intervention is out of the question, any 
attempt at mediation is still more absurd. Passing by the insuperable 
difficulty that mediation implies a voluntary submission on the part of 
the combatants to the supposed mediator, let us consider for a moment 
who are the persons assumed to be capable of exercising this 
delicate function. The statesmen of France and England may point 
to their public despatches to show how strictly they have maintained 
an official neutrality, and therefore how fit they are to be entrusted 
with the duty of arranging the important questions at issue. But the 
Americans know well that if there has been neutrality in Downing- 
street, there has been partizanship enough in private circles. If Lord 
P almerston and Lord Russell have, in their intercourse with the 
Cabinet of Washington, betrayed no leaning to either side, there is 
‘carcely a public or a private assembly or a single public journal in 
which an eager sympathy for the South has not found a voice. It 
's vain to say that Mr. So-and-So takes no part against you because 
he never fails to behave with politeness when he meets you in public, 
a in your absence he loses no opportunity of misconstruing your 
motives, and traducing your character. Even if the Americans were 
ready to submit their disputes to a mediator, neither England nor 
France is fit to be a mediator. 
ap farther, it is obvious that the military position occupied by 
Pposing armies is such as to preclude any immediate chance of 
‘commodation. It must be admitted that within the last two 
— the. progress of the Federal arms has been sufficiently 
riking. Every city on the seaboard, with the exception of 


ton, has been restored to the Government of Washington. Never- 
theless, two great armies are still in the field, barring the ‘further 
advance of the North; and it is still possible that the North 
might suffer a serious reverse which would compel them to evacuate 
the Border States, and so prolong the war for another winter. The 
Federals cannot consent to make peace until they have obtained 
permanent possession of the Border States, including Virginia, the 
course of the Mississippi, and New Orleans. But as yet the Federals 
are not in a position to enforce their demands, nor are the Con- 
federates so exhausted as to be willing to submit to conditions so 
humiliating. At the same time it must be admitted that the late 
military events only tend to confirm the power of the North ; and 
all the prophecies of Southern sympathizers have proved utterly 
fallacious. 

In the West, according ‘to the latest accounts, General Halleck 
has succeeded in compelling the Confederate officers to retreat. The 
accompanying sketch will show the position of Corinth. The post 
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thus occupied was an entrenched camp fortified with the utmost care. 
So strong was it that General Halleck did not venture to assault it. 
But having collected men from various quarters he gradually closed 
round on every side. At the end of last month his batteries opened 
fire within a short distance. On the North, on the East, and towards, 
the Mississippi, there was no hope of retreat or of obtaining supplies. 
For it must be observed that two attempts had been made—the one 
at Pittsburg and the other at Chester Creek—to .crush an isolated 
corps of the Federal army, but neither had succeeded in delaying 
their inevitable advance. Further attempts were hopeless against 
the concentrated troops of Halleck, and the probability, as was stated 
by some public correspondents, that the southern side of Corinth 
was about to be closed like the others, or at all events so obstrncted 
that it would have been necessary to force a way through the 
Federal troops towards the South. The result is that the Con- 
federates have now made a hasty retreat, some say to Grand Junc- 
tion, but more probably to a railway station seventy miles south of 
Corinth, on the Mobile and Ohio line. Time, which is of the utmost 
importance to the Confederates, will thus be gained, for Halleck 
must follow them ; whilst the danger to their commissariat will be in 
some measure removed. 

In the East, the temporary disaster which befel Banks has been 
repaired. It will be remembered that this officer, who was left 
with some four thousand men, was suddenly attacked and driven 
from Winchester, through Martinsburg, and across the Potomac to 
Williamsport. The effect of this will be apparent by glancing at 
the annexed sketch of the valley of the Shenandoah, on the west 
the Blue Ridge mountain, and the country to the east of that range. 
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The army of M‘Clellan was some sixty miles south of Fredericksburg 
on the Rappahannock ; and between that city, where General 
M‘Dowell was posted with his corps darmée, and Washington, there 
was scarcely a soldier. The result was that Front Royal and 
Manassas Gap being in the hands of the Confederates, there 
seemed to be some danger lest the Confederates might march 
through that Pass, and endanger the communication of 
M‘Dowell with the capital. But these fears were groundless. 
The advance of the Confederates was a mere raid. The com- 
munication of M‘Dowell and M‘Clellan was secure by sea, 
The Confederates, even if they had passed through Manassas Gap, 
would themselves have been in danger of having their retreat cut off 
by the reinforced corps of Banks, whilst their front and flank would 
have been assailed by the columns of M*‘Dowell. Conscious | of 
their difficulty, the Confederate generals, Ewell and Jackson, had nv 
sooner driven Banks across the Potomac than they at once retreated 
to Winchester. Nor was there a moment to spare. For General Banks 
was at once reinforced, and has already passed through Martinsburg, 
and reached Winchester ; whilst a column of men from the east has 
suddenly passed through Manassas Gap and seized Front Royal. The 
result is that the great operationof M‘Clellan before Richmond has been 
practically undisturbed ; and General M‘Dowell is at liberty to join 
that officer. On the other hand, it seems doubtful whether Jackson’s 
column, which operated against Banks, will be able to join the 
Confederates at Richmond ; for General M‘Clellan has succeeded in 
burning a bridge upon the road by which they communicated with 
the Virginia capital. 

Such being the position of the contending parties in the field, it 
is not to be supposed that either side would be ready to admit its 
inferiority, or in the very crisis of the struggle would find it possible 
to agree upon any preliminary terms which might serve as instruc- 
tions to any mediator. 
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MR. EDWIN JAMES AND THE BAR OF NEW YORK. 


HAT Mr. Edwin James should have indulged himself in a fresh 
demonstration of his unrivalled powers of impudent mendacity 

is a circumstance which will on this side of the Atlantic excite no 
surprise, and which hardly merits the expenditure of virtuous indig- 
nation. You do not quarrel,with a chimney-sweep on the score of his 
dirty face, nor do you complain of want of refinement or decency in 
the primo basso of the “Cider Cellars.” Mr. Edwin James enjoys 
peculiar opportunities of success at New York, and he would have 
been unworthy of himself if he had not availed himself of them to 
the uttermost. It must be quite an unusual sensation to this Q.C. 
to find himself in a position in which, from its geographical advantages, 
any particular falsehood must pass current for at least thirty days. 
Now as Mr. James was never deterred from his habitual license of 





a 


| assertion in this country by the knowledge that he would be “a 


out in thirty minutes, it is not astonishing that he has profited } 

this unwonted immunity, and draws upon the credulity of he 
audiences at the date of return post by the Cunard Line. There is 
several touches of his impudence which are positively sublime a 
pathetic manner in which he describes the sacrifice of his « fami) 

plate,” to satisfy the demands of Lord Yarborough j—the y 
dying animosity which the judges have borne him for his "oe 
the Bernard trial, the fact, as is well known, being that all the 
judges were unanimously of opinion that if Bernard had been ae 
guilty the indictment could not have been legally sustained th 

suggestion that the persecution against him had been induced 
by his opinion on the Trent affair, which was given hints 
six months after his disgrace and flight from England ;—the cy 
ciation of the British aristocracy, upon whom he fawned jn ordes 
that he might swindle them ;—his cock-and-bull story about M 
Ingram’s contribution, as an elector of Marylebone, to his election 
expenses ;—the pretence that he had fled the country because by the 
barbarous laws of England a man who has become involved jp debt 
through no fault of his own, is condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 
—the assertion that he quitted Parliament because he disinterested), 
discained to avail himself of the protection it afforded him :—that 
all this should have been listened to with patience and even With 
favour by two hundred members of the New York bar, is not yery 
creditable to the honour or intelligence of that meeting. We do no 
wish to do injustice to the New York bar as a body. We an 
willing to believe that the gentlemen assembled at the Astor Hong 
represented only the tag-rag and bob-tail of the profession. Ther 
are some members of the bar who are disposed to take a higher and 
more judicial view of the question. A committee of eminent an/ 
respectable barristers, amongst whom is Mr. Daniel Lord, a gentlemay 
well known even in this country, has been appointed to report upon 
the case. These persons will most probably not be content to accept Mr. 
James’s own account of himself, more especially as he has distinctly 
declined to answer any of the inquiries they have addressed to hiy, 
They will naturally require to be satistied how it was that he consented 
to resign his seat in Parliament ; to acquiesce without appeal in his 
ignominous expulsion from the bar ; to surrender his recordership, and 
to fly the country, when, by his own account, he had satisfied all his 
creditors, and his malignant accuser could substantiate nothing against 
him. They will ask how it was that, having appeared to make his 
defence before the Bench, he suddenly, after making his statement, 
withdrew upon the appearance of Lord Yarborough’s solicitor. They 

will require to have it explained how, if the transactions betwee 

Lord Worsley and Mr. James were nothing more than the case of 

“ private loan,” the unoffending Queen’s Counsel came to submit to 

the degrading terms which Lord Yarborough exacted of him. 

All this the Committee of the Law Institute of New York wil 
inquire into, and we do not fancy that Mr. James will have dove 
himself much good by endeavouring to evade or answer their investi 
gation by a sensation meeting at the Astor House. At the sae 
time we must freely admit that the New York bench and bar are 
placed in a somewhat difficult and embarrassing position, and for thes 
difficulties and embarrassments the various political and legal author 
ities of this country are mainly responsible. It must be remembered that 
in this matter the American public have nothing on which to act but 
public rumour, or, at most, general notoriety. Yet rumour was 10 
less busy with the name of Mr. Edwin James, nor was hjs character 
less notorious at the time when the constituency of Marylebout 
chose him as its representative, or when Her Majesty’s Governmett 
made him Recorder of Brighton, on which occasion the present Chiet- 
Justice of England voluntarily stood forward in the House of Commo 
as the vouchee of his spotless integrity. The conduct of the proper pr 
sional guardians of the honour of the Bar was not less reprehenst 
So far from Mr. James having been the victim of professional jealoust 
and envy, the manner in which his malpractices were talked about, = 
yet passed over, had long been a scandal in Westminster Hall. 
years as much had been known about Mr. James in the English - 
as is now known in New York. Nevertheless, for month after a 
with all the load of ignominious suspicion and whispered a 
hanging about him, Mr. James was permitted to hold himselt ee 
the world as her Majesty’s Counsel, as a Member of Parliament, os 
leader of the Bar, as a criminal judge representing the pow” 
justice of the Crown. Let us think of these things before we wer 
hard on the New York Bar. When we venture, with an = 
sneer, to say Mr. James is good enough for America, let us a 
how long he was good enough for us, when there was quite ® York 
pronounced against him here as can now be bruited about pee é 
Don’t let us be too ready to attribute to America the monop? “dh 
rascaldom, which now and then drives a pretty brisk trade 1 * 
British isles. J 

But then it will be said that before the sentence of the Fs 
disbarring Mr. James, there was nothing against him ae " 
rumour and unfounded suspicion, But what more, we shoul ope 
know, have the American, or, indeed, the English, public to ot F 
We are told that Mr. James has been disbarred, and the g"° 
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that proceeding have been bruited about in an unaccredited sort of 
way: Certain papers, purporting to be extracts from the evidence, 
have been allowed to filter out in anonymous reviews. But where is 
the authentic record of the sentence? How is the Bar of New 
York to know what are the grounds on which Mr. James has been 
expelled from the English Bar? How are they to be informed 
whether his offence was some breach of professional etiquette, which 
their customs might not recognise, or whether he had transgressed the 
yniversal code of honesty and integrity? The whole system of pro- 
cedure in these cases appears to us vicious in the extreme. Such a 
measure a8 has been adopted towards Mr. James is of a highly 

nal character. The judgment of the tribunal, and the grounds of 
that judgment, should be published. For our part, we have very little 
doubt that the sentence on Mr. James was a just one. But we have 
no sympathy with a Vehm-Gericht sitting in the Parliament Chamber 
of the Temple, which executes without publishing its doom. It is 
this foolish and culpable secrecy about this transaction of the Bench 
which enables Mr. James to practise his audacious mendacity with 
absolute impunity. To disbar a Queen’s Counsel in Mr. James's 
position is a serious matter, and people ought to “know the 
reason Why,” and not be left to guess at it from anonymous hints. 
People in this country do not like “green bags” and “delicate in- 
vestigations,” and if the honour of the Bar is to be vindicated in this 
way we shall have frail barristers just as popular as Queen Caroline, 
though with just as little merit on their part. 

But if the conduct of the Bench is to be considered, what are we 
to say to that of the Lord High Chancellor of England, who confers 
the Queen’s Counsel patent as the highest honour of the Bar, and who 
has power if he pleases to revoke it? Mr. James, it is true, is disbarred, 
but he can still display—and if rumour be correct, does still display — 
his patent to his American accusers. What a censure is this state of 
things on the Bench, if the patent ought to subsist ; on the Chancellor if 
it ought to have been revoked! But what does the public at large 
know about it, except that though Mr. James is not a barrister, he is a 
Queen’s Counsel ? How are we to learn whether the Bench have ever 
called upon the Chanceiior to corroborate their sentence of degradation 
by revoking the patent ? If they have invited the Chancellor to take 
this course, how are we even to know why the Chancellor has de- 
clined to adopt it? Is it because he disapproves or doubts the pro- 
priety of the conduct of the Bench? If the Benchers of the Temple 
have no objection to allowing Mr. James to retain the honour by 
which they are themselves distinguished from the common herd, 
though they refuse to permit him to practise at the bar, that, in some 
sense, is a matter of taste. If the Chancellor thinks fit thus to 
cheapen the honours which are at his disposal, no one may have a 
right to quarrel with it. But what is the New York Bar to do? 
How are they to say that a man is not fit to be a barrister at New 
York who is still, by an unrevoked patent, Counsel to the Queen of 
Great Britain? To condemn Mr. James upon the’ materials with 
which the Bench have thought fit to supply the public of this and of 
other countries, would be like proceeding against a person because he 
had been black-balled at a London club. If the American Bar are in 
a difficulty as to how they should act, their embarrassment is chiefly 
due to the impropriety of English procedure and the laxity of 
English authorities. If the conduct of the Bench is capable of being 
defended, it can only be by publishing the whole of the proceedings 
in an authoritative form, for then we shall understand why it is that 
the Chancellor has abstained from contirming their sentence by 
revoking the Queen’s patent. 





ROME AND THE BISHOPS. 


HE theological festivities at Rome by this time are probably 
concluded, and a galaxy of Japanese martyrs have been added 

to the canonical sky. As might have been expected, two hundred 
and forty-four Bishops, and a corresponding posse of Cardinals, had 
hot gathered from all quarters of the globe, simply to ensure the 
‘alictity of a few Christian saints, who died for their religion some 
indred and seventy years ago. ‘‘We are not come,” said the 
Bishop of Lille, in the Church of San Luigi dei Francesi, “ to assist 
at the canonization of the Blessed Martyrs, so much as to carry on 
the war of God.” The candour of the confession contrasts strongly 
with the vehement assertions of the Catholic world during the winter, 
that no political manifestation was intended on this occasion. The 
refusal of the Cabinet of Turin to permit any Italian prelates to be 
present is, in fact, justified by the result. It is now clear that the 
object of the conference was political, and not religious. Pio Nono 
“S Succeeded in committing the bulk of the Catholic episcopacy to 
the cause of the temporal power of the Vatican. Probably he would 
wt been glad to have been able also to proclaim belief in the 
mporal supremacy a sacred dogma of the Church. This he has been 























prevented from effecting by the wisdom of more logical casuists than 
frown Who foresaw the polemical consequences which would follow 
> i 80 absurd astep. The author of the Iinmaculate Conception 
‘ust be satisfied with having obtained # sanction of a less formal 
ind, and with having already, in the course of one feeble Pontifi- | 







cate, added, at least, one substantial article of faith to the well- 
stocked répertoire of Catholic believers. 

_ The theatrical effect of the demonstration in the eyes of some poli- 
ticians will seem considerable. Two hundred and forty-four fussy and 
indignant prelates, each of whom returns home in a glow of exalted 
enthusiasm, are capable of spreading a religious panic far and wide. 
Napoleon ITI., whose habit it is to overrate, if anything, the power 
of the Catholic Church upon the Continent, is not likely to be 
insensible to the importance of what has been done. Many of the 
bishops who have gone up to the Holy City to sympathise with the 
head of their religion, as far as zeal and ability are concerned, might 
lead or inflame a Catholic crusade. If there were materials for a 
conflagration, the spark to kindle it would not be wanting. Yet, but 
for the peculiar conditions in which the French Emperor is placed, he 
might prudently dare to despise even so solemn a manifestation. The 
Catholic world has been accustomed, from the Middle Ages down- 
wards, to the sight of distracted and inconsolable Popes; and there 
is something in the sufferings of a venerable ecclesiastic not altogether 
unsatisfactory to a pious and sympathetic mind. But a large section 
even of French Protestants and Free-thinkers regard the Papacy as 
a useful check upon the Second Empire. Many who disbelieve in the 
sacred mission of the Vatican do not hesitate to use its name as a 
political cry, and are eager to foster an agitation which has for 
themselves but little religious interest. Thus it is that men of 
the position of Guizot and Villemain are to be found hand in hand 
with the fanatical partisans of M. Dupanloup. The Cabinet of the 
Tuileries cannot afford to break with the French clergy in such ex- 
ceptional times, though the French people would be but moderately 
affected by the idea of the Pope in exile or in distress. Tacitus tells us 
that the names of the Roman senate and the Roman people remained 
political watchwords long after they had ceased to be political realities. 
The same, with some qualifications, may be said of the power of the 
Vatican at the present day. Under these circumstances it is impos- 
sible to say that the protest of this Roman assembly will produce 
no effect. It may paralyse still further the arm of the French 
Emperor, who, henceforward, in withdrawing his troops from Rome, 
and abandoning the Papacy to its fate, would seem to be breaking, not 
merely with his own clergy, but with the Catholic Church at large. 
This, perhaps, he will be unwilling to do, even could he do it with 
safety to himself. In the beginning of his reign, the Catholic 
hierarchy of France did him service, and he can calculate from his 
own experience the prestige and strength which their support might 
add to an unstable or tottering crown. It is natural that he should 
shrink from bringing down upon his dynasty the undying hatred of 
a formidable priesthood, The risk his heir would run may not be 
great. Such as it is, however, Napoleon III. would be desirous, 
doubtless, of escaping it. The manifesto of the two hundred and 
forty-four Bishops and the twenty-one Cardinals, who this week have 
declared their abhorrence of the designs of Piedmont, gives him, in the 
eyes even of the Revolutionists, an excuse for further hesitation and 
delay. 

While the friends of the Papacy claim the event that has taken 
place as a triumph for the Church, the friends of Italy, on their 
side, may well fancy they see in it a matter for congratulation and 
rejoicing. The Pope has definitely, in this last act, bidden defiance 
to the party of progress. The Vatican nails its colours to the mast, 
and proclaims all compromise impossible. With the protests of an 
Episcopal Conference ringing in his ears, Pio Nono cannot, if he 
would, withdraw from his position. The Italian Cabinet has, there- 
fore, a right to argue that the moment for a vigorous solution of the 

toman question has arrived. So long as the faintest hope remained 
that Rome might change, or that the clergy of the Church would 
waver, it was Italy’s duty, perhaps, to wait. Whatever hope there 
was is now entirely gone. The overtures of Piedmont and France 
have been finally rejected. For the Pope’s non possumus, the non 
volumus of the whole Catholic hierarchy has at last been substituted, 
and the Papacy is irretrievably committed to the present policy by 
the solemn acts of a religious conclave. No more ultimatums need 
hereafter be presented. No more applications are needed. No ex- 
pectations can be entertained that the Vatican will listen to reason. 
It is idle any longer to pretend to look for better things; and it 
remains to be considered how long the peace of Europe is to be en- 
dangered for the sake of a party who have decided upon stopping 
their ears to all remonstrance. We have said that the French 
Emperor might, if he chose, find a pretext for hesitation in the late 
occurrences at Rome. That is one view of the question. There is 
another and an equally obvious side. He may find in what has taken 
place, a pretext and a reason for the most vigorous measures. The 
opportunity which has presented itself is two-edged, and may be used 
in either direction or for either purpose. 

How he shall use it, it is partly for England to say. The time 
has at last come when this country, and the Liberal party in this 
country, should speak out boldly on the subject of Rome. As 
Protestants, we have hitherto shown and felt a natural and pardon- 
able reluctance to interfere. As a European power, we can no 
longer stand by and pretend to be indifferent to a matter of such 
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vital interest and importance. The Papal question must not here- 
after be treated as if it were a Catholic monopoly. The Catholics 
have shown a disinclination to settle it, or a disbelief in the prospect 
of seeing it settled. It concerns us all that Italy should be a great 
and united kingdom, and this it cannot be until Rome becomes 
its capital. With what pomp and majesty the Vatican shall be 
fenced round and protected, it may be left to Catholic Powers if 
necessary to decide. But our Government has no business to 
remain passive spectator of this struggle between right and wrong. 
Enough has been done to consult the susceptibility of France, 
whose conduct of the Italian war deserved to be rewarded by 
more confidence on the part of England. Apparently France is 
unable or unwilling to do more. It is accordingly our business to 
move seriously in the matter. The Conservative party, as may be 
seen from Mr. Peacocke’s speech at Malton, do not share the pro- 
Papal sympathies of their leaders. It is a mistake to suppose that it 
would be dangerous to the Ministry to break with the Catholics ; for 
the Ministry is safe for the present session at the least. Nor could 
Lord Palmerston crown his political career more nobly than by 
exerting himself to some purpose on behalf of the Italian people. It 
is to be hoped that liberal-minded Englishmen of all parties will unite 
to urge upon the Government the importance of not losing the oppor- 
tunity now open of interfering, once and for all, in the question 


of Italy and Rome. 








DISQUALIFICATIONS OF MR. COBDEN. 


T is very sad to have a man like Mr. Cobden as an opponent, but 

at the same time he is an opponent whom it is very pleasant to 
have. You are never left in a moment’s doubt as to the position 
which he holds or the weapons with which he is going to fight. 
Everything with him is above board. When he has chosen bis 
intrenchment or his field of battle, he does not care how exposed or 
how assailable it may be. He disdains either to lie in ambush or to 
take his adversary in flank. When he is right (as he generally used 
to be), his blows are direct, crushing, and decisive ; when he is wrong 
(as he often is now), you know precisely where, why, and how far, he 
is wrong. He is so satisfied that his arguments are irrefragable and 
self-convincing, that he never dreams of disguising them or arraying 
them in popular colours. He scorns to gild his pill ;—for, confident 
that it is wholesome, he concludes that it must be palatable. The 
papers of the close of last week published a letter of his on the fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp, which is as beautiful in the bold simplicity of its 
language as it is shocking for the narrowness of its views and the 
meanness of its doctrines. 

We explained last week how thoroughly Mr. Disraeli’s incurable 
want of sympathy with, and conception of, the real sentiments of 
Englishmen, disqualified him for the leadership of a great English 
party, or the head of a successful English Cabinet. Mr. Cobden 
labours under precisely an analogous set of disqualifications, though 
his character, his doctrines, and his tactics are the very opposite 
of Mr. Disraeli’s. The one is enthusiastic, credulous, as fanatical in 
his faith as a Mussulman, as open as day in his strategy. The other 
is cold, subtle, a cynic to the core, and an incorrigible intriguer. The 
one is always ready to stand or fall by his principles. The other puts 
his principles to a very different use, and regards them but as things 
to rise by ; if they will not answer that purpose they are, tpso fucto, 
self-condemned, as not fulfilling their function—as having, in fact, no 
raison d’étre. The one is capable of letting himself be devotedly crushed 
under the ruins of the Capitol, if he had once run to it for shelter, or set 
up his throne under its columns. The other has the eye of a lynx 
for the first ominous crack or trembling in the walls, and would never 
be found either in the hall of his ancestors, or the Church of his 
adoption, or the Constitution of his country, when any one of the 
three edifices became obviously tottering and unsafe. But, though 
opposite in everything else, these two eminent politicians agree in 
this :—they are both utterly, and almost constantly, out of harmony 
with and in antagonism to the predominant feeling of the country, 
and they are so because they are below it,—because it is far more 
generous and lofty than they can understand or give it credit for. It 
is often, and in the main, spirited, unselfish—forgetful of mere 
material interests, or capable of looking beyond and soaring above 
their immediate gratitication. Neither Mr. Cobden nor Mr. Disraeli 
can see this, or will believe it. Englishmen cannot and will not live 
by bread alone; and both the enthusiast and the cynic persist in 
offering them bread as the embodiment of or the substitute for every 
other blessing—the crown and consummation of all things. 

Mr. Cobden conceives that the folly of the Belgians in dreaming 
for one moment of taking care of themselves, and endeavouring to 
defend their own independence, is utterly “incomprehensible,” and 
almost insane. He would have them dismantle all their forts and 
disband all their soldiers. His reasons for this recommendation are 
singularly clear and terse. Belgium exists, he says, only on sufferance 
and by consent of the Great Powers. If France wished to annex it, 
it could offer no effectual resistance ; so it had better not be at the 
cost of trying. But now-a-days—especially since Savoy and Nice— 








no people are annexed against their will. If, therefore, the Belgians 


SS 
do not wish to be annexed, they need not fear that they will be 
they are lightly taxed they will dread annexation to France, Try! 
are heavily taxed they will desire it. If they have to meant 
standing army and to fortify Antwerp, they must be heavily eo 4 
The very measures, therefore, that are being taken to secure a 
against annexation, are the very things that will make it deaing “ 
and will bring it about. This is his idea of the case, and he « can 6 
conceive how any statesman” should take a different one, Shans, 
a naive cynicism, an unvarnished plainness, in Mr. Cobden’s lan z 
while laying down these views, that would be amusing were it n 
almost revolting. He is quite unconscious of any moral indeteee 
He is like our first parents before they ate the apple—« naked, maa 
not ashamed.” “So long as you shall be lightly taxed,” he says, “« “ 
will enjoy greater liberty and prosperity than if you were annexed t, 
France, and for that reason you will most certainly prefer to remai 
independent.” “If you impose heavy charges on your people om 
will reconcile them to the dea of annexation.” “To construct fortig 
cations at Antwerp, with the idea of making it the rallying point for 
an army in the event of war, and thus inviting all Europe to make it 
their battle-field, is to place the people in so frightful a position, tha; 
they would, of course, prefer annexation to such a destiny.” 

Now, as we know perfectly well that Mr. Cobden does not hol 
for himself, and would not himself act upon, any such degrading and 
sordid notions. We know that he values national independence more 
than exemption from customs or excise dues, and would not barter 
personal freedom even for large profits. We are confident that both 
he and Mr. Bright would fight like Trojans and pay like spendthrifts, 
rather than be absorbed by France or Russia ; and would hate the 
domiciliary visit of a French soldier incomparably more than that of 
an English tax-gatherer, though he came for an income-tax of 10 per 
cent. Why, then, can he not give credit to others for some generous 
and natural sentiments of the same sort? Why must he think that 
a poor man must necessarily be a mean man, and that a Belgian 
weaver or a Lancashire spinner must, perforce, be willing to sell his 
country for a mess of pottage? He is not governed by his belly, 
why need he assume that his toiling countrymen are so either? As 
addressed to Belgians more especially, his inglorious exhortations to 
purse poltroonery are singularly misplaced. They are the most 
industrious and among the most prosperous race in Europe ; yet who, 
in all modern times, have fought harder for their independence! For 
many centuries their land has been the battle-field of Europe ; but they 
have never, on that account, been ready to sell themselves to any power- 
ful neighbour who would exonerate them from the trouble or the toil of 
self-defence. Had they been as penny wise as Mr. Cobden would make 
them, would they ever have been a nation at all? Would they ever 
have been freed either from the Spanish or the Austrian yoke! 
Would they ever have earned, as they now have, the respect of other 
countries? Would they have been worth erecting into a separate 
people? Would the Great Powers of Europe have undertaken t 
guarantee the existence of a race who would not strike a stroke, or 
spend a farthing even, in order to gain time to allow their protectos 
to come to their assistance! Switzerland is smaller, less populous 
and less wealthy than Belgium, yet Switzerland has always defended 
her own liberties, without giving one thought either to the cost orthe 
bloodshed of such defence ; and to her past exertions in her ow 
cause she owes not only the noble qualities and the high reputation 
her sons, but the comparative, indeed the positive, security of he 
present position. Belgium, unaided, might not be able to resist the 
power of France for any long period, although it is the opinion of the 
ablest military men, that by means of an entrenched camp, like thi 
of Verona, and a well-organized militia, even Belgium would pr 
herself no mean antagonist ; but the purpose of fortifying Antwer) 
is to enable her to hold out till other Powers could come to her res 
—and who would come to the rescue of a State that would do nothiti 
for herself, but that lay passive and indifferent to any capt! 
And as to the fortification of Antwerp rendering the district round 
“the battle-field of Europe,” that it would, unhappily, be certalt! 
become under any circumstances ; the only difference being thi 
under the present system, that great central fortress would be be 
by the Belgian army on behalf of nationality and freedom, whereas 
if Mr. Cobden’s advice were followed, it would be held by the inva 
Power as a means of coercion, and a citadel whence the enemy Ms" 
ravage at pleasure all the rich and supine territory round it. N He 
will Mr. Cobden learn that, grand as Free Trade is, there is somet 
grander still ; that, heavy as taxes often are, there are burdens ae 
parably heavier ; that there are possessions more valuable and a 
dear than wealth ; duties more sacred even than economy ; bless 
more precious even than precarious and dishonourable peace ; ani 
more reliable even than insignificance and non-resistance ! 


—— 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN PARLIAMENTS 


EW of us, we are afraid, were long-sighted enough to expec . 

1852, that when ten years had passed away, three pr 

assemblies would be making laws and restraining the T 4 
Sovereigns in Berlin, Vienna, and Turin. As the election of 
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Napoleon to the presidential chair justified the attempt of Strasbourg, 
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| moderation and good sense. Every one who knows how hot is the 




































































































they or that even less hopeful landing at Boulogne, of which M. Guizot | blood of Sicily and Naples expected much violence and bitterness 
in a has, in the recently-published volume of his Memoirs, recalled the | from men whose political passions had become all the more intense } 
axed, strange details, so the present condition of Central and Southern | from the effects of compression. Yet the attentive observer who | 
hen Europe goes far to excuse the men who, taking the torch from the records in the columns of the Times the proceedings of the Assembly | 
rable, insurgents of February, 1848, waved it far and wide through every | which gathers behind the Palazzo Carignan, has rarely described if 
uMnot city from Kénigsberg to Naples. What has now become of all the | scenes which would do discredit to our own House of Commons. There 
ere is work of the reaction? Where is that Grand Duke who came back | has been much intrigue. The life of the palace is not what it should 
guage amongst those white-coated troopers, on whom the great poetess we be, and great names are mixed up with the scandals which are con- | ; 
it not have lately lost looked down from the Casa Guidi windows? Where | nected with the lives and adventures of royal mistresses ; but there 7 
orum. are Radetzky and Haynau? Where are Windischgriitz and J ella- | have been no tumults—nothing which recalls the assemblies of repub- : 
1, and chich ? What has the House of Hapsburg gained by all the atrocities | lican France. Many members have taken a pride in showing rather 
vou of 1849% What has the Prussian aristocracy gained by all the | their practical ability than their powers of improvisation, and have 
xed to chicane of Ker 5 q |, Read the — of raga go a the = . the eae of the Chamber those business habits 
emai authoress of ‘“‘Germania” sang over the victory of all that was | which the municipal institutions, never quite extinguished in 
e, “7 iJliberal and unintellectual in European society, What is the state | Italy, tended to keep alive even in or darkest ue of her 
fortifi- of things now $ Has she been a true prophetess, or is every post from | political degradation. Of course, there have been exceptions. The 
int for the Continent telling us of some new blow struck at the old order,— | same Providence which permits Mr. Darby Griffith to ques- 
nake it of some respectable anachronism that is rapidly becoming entitled to | tion, and Mr. Bentinck to harangue, raises up in all other legis- 
n, that the motto, “‘ Gone is gone, dead is dead ?” lative bodies instruments for testing and improving the patience 
The legislative assemblies which are now in session in Prussia, | of their members ; but, on the whole, those who look hopefully on 
ot hold Austria, and Italy, are no mere shadows like the French Corps | the cause of Italy have every reason to congratulate themselves. 
ing and Législatif before the decrees of the 24th November, 1860. They all | What is chiefly needed is knowledge. There is no lack of ability 
e more exercise a most important although an unequal influence over the | and no lack of good sense ; but there is, in modern Italy, com- 
barter roceedings of their respective Governments. The first has just | paratively little acquaintance with what other men have done 
at, both showed to the King who called it into being, that nothing but a coup | and written. Let any one glance through the first half-dozen 
Athrifts, d'état can enable him to govern as a despot under constitutional | Italian newspapers with which he meets, and he will be surprised at 
hate the forms. The second has refused to grant supplies until it fully under- | the want of solidity in the articles. Words, words, and yet again 
\ that of stands the financial position of the empire; and the third, after a | words, are all we get, even from the pens of good writers. One of the 
f 10 per discussion in which the fate of the Ministry was at stake, has given | most unfortunate results of Austrian rule in Italy is the hatred of 
yenerous to Rattazzi the powerful support of its independent approval. Germany which it has inspired in the Italian mind. The richest 
ink that The recent debate in the Prussian Lower House, has not, say some literature of the Continent is a sealed book to most educated men in 
Belgian of the newspapers, been altogether so satisfactory to the country as the peninsula. Of England few know much, and France sends 
» sell his was hoped before it began. The orators of the Liberal party have chiefly novels and bad politics. We do not look for any very great 
nis belly, not, it would appear, been quite so eloquent as their partisans had | U™provement in the Italian Parliament tll it is filled by men who 
er! As expected. We are not sorry to hear it. What is wanted at this have grown up free, but we are more inclined to wonder at what has 
ations to moment in Berlin is tact and power of management, not declamation. been already done than to sigh over that which still remains to do. 
he most There was plenty of that in 1848 and 1849, and the Prussians by no ae ——EE 
yet who, means need to be taught the elementary truths of politics. The tribune 
cet For will, we doubt not, echo upon fitting occasion the opinions which are THE CANADA MILITIA BILL. 
but they so well enforced by the Volks Zeitung and other journals, but, for the E have as yet, perhaps, hardly sufficient data to enable us to 
sb ppt moment, nothing must be said which may confound the too easily W form a strictly accurate opinion on the circumstances attend- 
a oa ager intelligence of the well-meaning old non-cominissioned ing, and the causes which led to, the rejection by the Canadian 
let ne olticer to w — destiny, as if in irony, has for the present confided Legislative Assembly, on its second reading, of the bill for the esta- 
ey the happiness and the progress of perhaps the most generally | blishment of an efficient militia for the defence of the province. No 
“ ye enlightened of European communities, — debate appears to have taken place on the subject; and with the 
pono It is unfortunate that no one has yet presented to the English exception of the member of the Government who introduced the bill, 
asl te public a life-like picture of the Austrian Reichsrath. Some of its no other person seems to have addressed the House either in favour 
desilin si principal members bear names which are now familiar to us ;_ but few | of, or in opposition to, the measure, The rejection of the bill has 
teas have any very clear ideas as to the intellectual calibre of Kuranda, | been followed by the resignation of the Colonial Ministry, and by the 
I alett and of Giskra, or even of Schmerling and of Rechberg. They have | transference of the seals of office to a gentleman who voted in the 
hei adel not, like the statesmen of F rance—when France had statesmen—- | majority on that occasion. 
cost or their respective niches in our minds, beside their English representa- The late Government had been, for some time past, in a most en- 
- io tives, But even if they had, we doubt whether the proceedings of | feebled condition. Many reasons had contributed to render it 
vabaienl the Viennese Parliament could long fix our attention or excite an | extremely unpopular. The determined opposition which it had 
. of he enduring interest. Every one feels that the true centre of gravity | always shown to any reform of the representative system had 
sit the in the Austrian empire has not yet been found. There are events deprived it of all hearty sympathy among the Upper Canada mem- 
son of the preparing, behind the curtain, which may at once strip the existing | bers, and the Grand Trunk Subsidy Bill, brought forward under 
- like thit assembly of all European importance. He must be a bold man who | ministerial auspices, had increased the dissatisfaction even among its 
Pid prove will positively assert that Austria is to continue to exist at all. He | supporters. Public opinion had been also scandalised, and the 
hen must be still bolder who will assert that she is to continue to exist as | strongest feeling of indignation excited in every quarter, by the shame- 
> her rescté an integral part of Germany. What it concerns all those who | less extravagance, and the succession of disgraceful jobs, which had 
do nothin: thine themselves with politics to know, is not what the Reichsrath | been dragged to light in the debate on the Ottawa buildings, and in 
is eagle = 8 and does, but what are the passions and illusions which are | the proceedings of the Committee of public accounts, showing how 
ict round! oe the minds of all those semi-barbarous races which dwell parliamentary support had been purchased by the Government to 
e certail t ag the Carpathians and the Euxine. Of these semi-barbarous ! relieve itself from its embarrassments. The dissatisfaction which had 
being tht ve Ba ere are, after all, only the first, and their future is | been for some time maturing was brought to a head by the financial 
ald be be it ig icably bound up with that of tribes which they despise. Still statement, which disclosed a large deficit, and the necessity of either 
ghert $ on their resolves, and those of their neighbours, no less than on | increased taxation or a fresh loan to enable the ministry to make both 
6 ; the progress of the Klein-Deutsch movement in Germany, that the | ends meet. 


The fall of the Government, therefore, was a mere ques- 
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tion of time, and the Militia Bill being, as it happened, the first mea- 
sure of importance after the exposition of the financial statement, 





future of Austria depends ; and as long as it is so completely uncer- 
tain, Englishmen will feel but a languid interest in the debates of a 





















| it. Wie Parliament which only represents sectional and tribal interest | was the occasi f the defe: 
somettil pace a ch only represents te an - : és vid - panes | was the occasion 0 the defeat. 7 —_ 
rdens ine the ane of us it must seem but yesterday since they looked from | Its rejection arose not from a hostility to the general principles of 
le and mi sae: nag nig) of Buda upon a wide plain which no one then ex- the bill, or from a desire to renounce the duty of self-detence, but 
# bles Nt “8 ri - disturbed by any operations less peaceful than those of | from a disapprobation of many of its provisions, as well as from a 
 secott icnad she ram and the shepherd ; and yet, when they had hardly | wish to beat the Government. The members who voted in the 
, ; eia’s ig tay plain was black with yee and out of the | majority are as favourable to a re-organization of the Militia as the 
mtr oat 1e ast came those fiery hosts waien stormed once | late Ministry was, but they condemned this particular measure as 
sea : often beleaguered citadel. Similar causes are still at | being too cumbrous and too costly, and were resolved, at any rate, not 
aii - in every city, in every hamlet, from Pesth to Adrianople | to entrust the carrying out of its details to the hands of the late 
‘TS. and Bosna-Serai, there is an uneasy expectation of coming change— | Government. From the statements in the Canadian papers it would 
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- expe On wide-sweeping revolutions that are to follow ‘ when the Turk | appear that the Government was ready to accept of any modification 
ree pow a ‘pti the less extensive but hardly less formidable disturbances | of the measure in committee. The adverse vote, therefore, was tan- 
“ cap The xo break out at any moment. | tamount to a declaration of want of confidence. 
ion 2 € italian Parliament has hitherto distinguished itself by great The bill was framed in compliance with the report of a Commission 
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which had been a short time previously appointed to investigate the 
subject. The existing Militia of the province is regulated by a bill 
which was passed in 1855, and which provided for a force of five 
thousand men and an equal number of Volunteers, should the latter 
body happen to be at any time called out. The occurrence of the 
civil war in America, and, more than anything else, the affair of the 
Trent, raised a general feeling in the colony that so small a force 
was quite inadequate for its defence. A Commission was accordingly 
appointed to consider the whole of the subject, and the report 
made was to the effect that to hold the country in the face of a 
foreign foe, a hundred thousand men would be required to assist 
the British arm of the service, and that one-half of that force 
should be enrolled for active service, the remaining fifty thousand 
being held asa reserve. The bill, which has been rejected, was, as 
already stated, founded on these suggestions. We have no means 
of judging what may be the nature of the measure which the new 
Ministry will introduce, and we must wait with patience for further 
information on the subject. There is, however, reason to infer from 
the statements in the Canadian papers, that a considerable reduction 
will be made in the number of men proposed to be enrolled. The 
question of expense is the difficulty, and it is not probable that the 
province will, in the present embarrassed state of its finances, be 
willing to submit to any great increase of taxation, for the very 

| name of direct taxation seems to be a sound fraught with horror to 

' Canadian ears. The people of the province have grown so used to 
have all the moneys requisite for their defence paid out of the 
Imperial exchequer, that they cannot understand why they should 
now be called on to submit to any heavy burdens on any such 
grounds, It is, in fact, the old question, which has been much dis- 
cussed both in the public journals and in Blue-books, how far a colony 
must be expected to contribute to its own defences. — 


The colonists are, however, in this case, not without very fair 
reasons of their own, which are quite satisfactory to themselves. 
They ask us why they should be expected to burden themselves 
heavily for a matter which is more of Imperial than provincial con- 
cern. They tell us that they are not afraid of their neighbours, and 
that under no probable combination of circumstances is it likely that 
any cause of war would arise between the United States and them- 
selves, independently of their relations to the Imperial Government. 
They were dragged, as they remind us, into war in 1812, from their 
connection with the Imperial Government, and the late affair of the 
Trent was not a dispute of their own with the United States. These 
reasons are, as we have observed, in the minds of the Canadians, a 
perfect answer to the challenge of our Government when inviting 
them to contribute more largely to their own defences. To ourselves, 
however, the answer is anything but satisfactory. It may be and is 
perhaps quite true, that a cause of war between Canada, as an inde- 
pendent nation, and the United States, can hardly be anticipated to 
arise ; but Canada, as a dependency, is perhaps as likely to involve 
us in war with the United States as we are to involve it. The 
probabilities seem nearly balanced. The question, therefore, for 
English statesmen is, and it is one of the very highest moment, 
whether or not the time has come for placing our military rela- 
tions with Canada on some satisfactory and determinate _ basis. 
The Imperial Government cannot be expected much longer to 
give all and receive back in return little or nothing. Opinion 
is perfectly decided that, in the connection between the mother 
country and the colony, the advantage is infinitely more on the 
side of the child than of the parent. The colonist, on the con- 
trary, is rather inclined to think that the mother country cannot do 
too much for the colony, and has some vague idea of the great advan- 
tage which he thinks the mother country derives from the colony as 
an outlet for its superabundant population,—as if the colony were not 
benefited to a much greater degree by the arrival of an emigrant than 
the mother country was relieved by his departure ; although it is, at 
the same time, clear that, even if Canada were independent, it would 
still furnish a home to the redundant population of Europe. We, for 
our part, are of opinion that Canada is productive of no more advan- 
tage to us as a dependency than she would be as an independent 
Government. If she is to remain a dependency, some definite under- 
standing and agreement should be entered into with her as to the 
amount of troops and expenditure which she is willing to devote to 
the defence of her frontier. She may be considered as the first-born 
of our colonies. She has grown to maturity, and has been, in the 
language of the Roman law, emancipated. She is a dependency only 
in name ; she is in reality a nation, and ought to be now prepared to 
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the great family of nations. We see no reason why a special treaty 
should not be entered into with her, for the purpose of defining our 
mutual obligations for herdefence. We fear, however, that public opinion 
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made, would not be accepted. The Imperial Government and the colony 
view their mutual obligations in so different a light, that we do not look 
forward with any hope to a time when the matter may be settled in 
this prudent and sensible manner. We think, however, that a definite 
proposal to that effect should be made, and that, if declined, as it 
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take upon herself the obligations incumbent on her as a member of 


in the colony is not ripe for such a proposal, and that the suggestion, if 
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would in all probability be, the Imperial Government should infor; 
the Government of the colony that the British troops shal] be with 
drawn forthwith, and the colony left to provide any measures jt ;,.. 
think proper to its own defence, If the Canadians desire jt, let 2 
severance between us and them be rendered complete and pers e 
and let them be in name what they are now in reality—an ind 
pendent people, but without the obligations which independene, 
entails. A complete severance might probably be beneficial to them 
even in a material point of view. It would certainly benefit then, 
morally. Experience would soon teach them to struggle against the; 
own political infirmities, to take care of their own money, to provide 
for their own defence, and to live on good terms with their rich and 
powerful neighbours. While dependent on us, they will never lear 
these wholesome lessons, and will not acquire a full and adequate 
sense of their national obligations. We believe that to ourselves such 
a severance would be of immense imperial advantage. We fear that 
our connection with Canada is likely to embroil us at any moment 
with the Government of the United States, and we know well, that 
should ever a war happen to arise between the two Governments, 
from any cause whatsoever, the long frontier line of Canada and the 
lakes is our source of weakness. We are of opinion, that in tho 
whole extent of the British empire there is no subject, under any 
conceivable state of circumstances, calculated to fill us with such 
alarm as the defence of that frontier in the event of a war with the 
United States. 

It is high time that the public mind in this country should be 
earnestly directed to this subject, for we are convinced that, 
even though the recommendations of the Military Commission 
be ultimately adopted by the Legislature of Canada, the relations 
between us and them on the subject of their defences will still he 
unsatisfactory. The expenditure will fall upon us in a much greater 
ratio than upon them, and in the event of war, nine-tenths of the 
expenditure, if not more, would have to be borne by us. We haye 
no security that they would consent to bear their proportionate 
share. It is for this reason that we are convinced that, in the event 
of the Legislature of the Colony declining to enter into some definite 
agreement with us on the subject of their defences, the British troops 
should be withdrawn, and the Colony left to provide itself with such 
a force as it may think adequate for its own defence. 





MR. BUCKLE. 


Mr. Buckur’s death has deprived us of one of the very few Englishmen 
who in these days have, bond fide, devoted their lives to study. He was a 
few months under forty when he died, and probably no one ever heard his 
name, with the exception of his personal friends, till he published the first 
volume of his book, just five years ago. It met with a degree of success, 
and procured for its author an amount of social reputation almost unexampled. 
For a considerable time his was one of the best known names in London. 
He published his second volume, went abroad for change and amusement, 
and now the curtain has fallen both on the author and his work. Such a 
career in this age and country is very peculiar. In our days men usually 
acquire distinction by slow degrees. Many of our eminent men have been 
well known to a considerable circle almost from their boyhood. A lad 
acquires reputation at a public school ; increases it at a university ; attaches 
himself to some profession; obtains in it that singular indefinite character 
for ability which many men enjoy at once obscurely and extensively for 
years before they are known to the public at large ; and at last seizes some 
opportunity of distinguishing himself on a large scale, and takes his place 
amongst the remarkable men of the day. This is the common road to fame, 
and not more than one or two men in a generation obtain it by other means. 
Mr. Buckle was one of the rare exceptions. He never was at a public school 
or university ; he was a member of no profession. From the time when heleft 
the private school at which he was educated, down to the publication of the 
first volume of his book, he lived on his private means in complete privacy), 
and passed his whole time in reading and thinking. The publication of this 
book made him famous on both sides of the Atlantic, with a suddennes 
altogether unexampled. i- 

It would be ungracious to pass over the death of such a man witho® 
notice. It seems almost equally ungracious to make his death an occasiaa 
for criticising his opinions ; but this is a difficulty which cannot be altogethe 
avoided, for to all but his personal connections his book was his life, an 
expressions of regret at the termination of the one can take no other a 
than that of criticism on the other. Probably no book was ever mae 
which did not reflect the author's circumstances ; certainly no book ever “a 
so more fully than Mr. Buckle’s. Its enormous learning, its harsh = 
peremptory tone, the indifference with which it tramples on the most ae 
and most deeply-rooted of human convictions, are highly characteristic we 
work of a solitary student, who passed about eighteen years in constaiil 
reading books, and converting what he read into proofs of his own fr 
conceived opinions. No book of equal popularity ever showed 4 wae 
remarkable disproportion between the writer’s knowledge of books = 
knowledge of men. He appears to have seen very little difference — 
one book and another. For everything he had an “ it is written ;’ potty 
question where, or why it was written, or what might have beep writté 
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che writer had known better, hardly ever seems to have occurred to him. 
The strange miscalculation of his own powers—indeed, of human powers 1 
veneral—into which Mr. Buckle fell, was also exceedingly characteristic of 4 
ry student who had never tried his strength upon manageable under- 
takings before he undertook his masterpiece. Twenty lives, devoted exclu- 
ively to the object, would hardly have enabled him to execute the plan of 
his book as he conceived it. The title-page of his second volume is one of 
the most curious, unconscious sarcasms that a man ever directed against 
himself. “ The History of Civilization in England. Volume IL, containing 
Spain and Scotland.” Volume I., the General Introduction, contained 854 
closely-printed pages, and was based upon 490 different books, a list of 
ghich filled 23 preparatory pages. Since Leibnitz began the history of 
Brunswick, from the creation of the world, no one probably has constructed 
smense a base for a pyramid, which no human being could reasonably 


solita 


so in 
expect to raise. 
Such an error was characteristic, but it was also generous. It implied an 


‘nexhaustible appetite for knowledge and a firm belief in his own power of 
acquiring and using it. It also implied that the man who made it had 
passed a solitary life, and had never learnt to measure the scope of his own 
intellect by comparing it with those of other men of the same calibre. Mr. 
Buckle never had this inestimable advantage, and most of the characteristics 
of his books, which gave so much offence, ought, in fairness, to be ascribed to 
this circumstance. To his own mind every man’s judgment must of course be 
final, and, unless he has frequent opportunities of seeing how they affect tue 
minds of others, a solitary student is almost certain to come to regard the 

as the ultimate test of truth for others as well as for himself. When a man 
has thoroughly fixed in his mind a certain set of principles, has read a vast 
number of books in the light of them, and has convinced himself, retro- 
spectively, that the books prove the principles to be true—that the footmark 
into which he has pressed his own foot must, from the first, have been his 
footmark—he would be more than human if he did not look down on the 
common opinions of men with more or less benignant contempt. How, he 
would say, is it possible that you should be right and I wrong when I can 
quote 490 books in support of my views, and you cannot quote 49, perhaps 
not 4? Mr. Buckle could not be expected to see that, though he was a 
powerful man he was far from being a giant, and that the principles which he 
embraced as self-evident and incontestable were, in reality, not principles at 
all, but common-places, partly true, partly false, and altogether inadequate 
to the end for which he seems to have intended to use them. 

His book may be described as a wonderfully lively, spirited, and learned 
pamphlet in support of the common-places current in its author’s time and 
class about progress and civilization. He was apparently under the impres- 
sion that those two words represented some definite end towards which all 
human energies ought to be directed, and from which they had in former 
times been diverted by a variety of influences, especially influences of the 
theological kind, which the science of history would show to be founded on 
mistakes. He does not, indeed, say this in express words, but the whole tone 
of his book implies it, and there can be little doubt that most of its extra- 
ordinary popularity on both sides of the Atlantic was due to the circumstance 
that this wasapprehended to be itsmeaning. Whoevertakes the pains to examine 
the matter minutely may readily satisfy himself that the quantity of original 
or accurate thought which Mr. Buckle’s book contains is extremely small. It 
had, in fact, no foundations at all. From first to last he never tries to solve 
the two great questions which every page of his writings suggests. What 
do you mean by civilization? And, whatever it means, what is the good of 
it! The books which suggested his language about the science of history 
begin, as all scientific books should begin, with an exact account of the 
meaning of their fundamental terms and of the limits of the questions which 
they propose to discuss. When Mr. Mill undertakes to write upon logic 
he gives a perfectly clear account of what he means by logic, and elaborately 
describes the degree of value and importance which is to be attached to it; 
but Mr. Buckle’s book gives no account at all of civilization. He begins 
with a number of speculations tending to prove that a science of history is 
possible ; he then gives outlines of the history of the English intellect 
and the French intellect between certain specified periods ; a history of 
what he calls the protective spirit in various times and places; an 
elaborate contrast between Scotland and Spain, with accounts of the 
different forms assumed by the spirits which animated them ; but he never 
“early explains what the purport of all this may be or what the principles 
if any) are on which it may be decided that some things are good and others 
not. His feeling seers to have been that an intelligent, educated English- 
man, who set his heart on knowledge and its application to human affairs, 
and who did his utmost towards giving over the whole world to men who 
ee knowledge, stood in need of no justification, that he proved him- 
®t, and that all the world was bound to take judicial notice of his principles 


to mankind, 


Sein a unpleasant side and the weak side of such views are obvious 

gh. '§ more appropriate, on the present occasion, to point out their 
A man must be judged by what he has, and what he does, rather 
y what he fails to do. Mr. Buckle may not have been distinguished 
7 Ronee of thought, or even for the power of clearly analyzing 
: ghts, and he was most unfortunately defective in the gift of measuring 
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used in a satisfactory manner ; but he had an admirable style and wonderful 
power of illustration. He was not, perhaps, equal to the task which he 
undertook, of devising formulas which would explain the history of the 
world, and it would ve no difficult matter to show that the formulas which 
he did devise (such as those about the protective spirit, and the relation 
between the moral and intellectual elements of progress) did not in reality 
add much to human knowledge ; but no one could have given a livelier or more 
instructive account of particular passages of French and English history— 
especially of their literary and scientific history—than Mr. Buckle has given. 
For instance, his account of French literature in the eighteenth century, 
contained in the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the first volume, is per- 
fectly admirable. Of course, there is wide room for discussion as to the 
justice of his criticisms ; but the skill and ease with which the whole story 
is told, the great amount not merely of reading, but of study, which he 
displays, and the ingenuity with which the connection of different writers, 
and the way in which they illustrated the same spirit in relation to 
different subjects is pointed out, are qualities which hardly any other English 
writer has displayed to the same extent. 


Mr. Buckle’s death has deprived mankind, not indeed of any great dis- 
coveries in historical or moral science, but of a series of essays of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy and learning, written in a delightful style, and animated 
by and owing their unity to convictions which are disputable enough, but 
which were honest and appeared true to their author, and were therefore 
sufficient to enable him to bring to a point his enormous and multifarious 
reading, and to write with so much energy, life, and spirit, that those who 
agreed with him least must deeply regret that now they will differ with 
him no more. When we think of the vastness of his designs, and of the 
ardour with which he pursued them, we might almost say, with a slight 
adaptation of the words of Horace :— 

** Te maris et terre numeroque carentis arene 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui Syrii prope littus Orontis 
Munera; nec quidquam tibi prodest 


Aérias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro.”’ 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SCULPTURE. 


Mopvery philosophy has established a series of comparative sciences, the 

necessary products of inductive reasoning. It would be a great gain to con- 
temporary art if one more were added to the list. What comparative 
philology has done for the study of language, comparative art-criticism would 
do for the study of art. Special branches of art have, indeed, been treated 
comparatively, as Greek art by Miller, in his famous “ Archeology of Art,” 
but the whole subject has never been attempted by any competent critic. 
Yet contemporary criticism takes the very contrary for granted, and is 
always comparing single works of ancient and modern times, as though the 
distinguishing principles of art at both periods were perfectly known to us. 
To discover those principles should be our endeavour, and the result will perhaps 
be that we shall not only aid to free art from the oppression of random 
criticism, but also, by ascertaining its proper object in our day, from a 
certain want of purpose that may safely be affirmed of it, without pre- 
judging. 
The International Exhibition affords a rare opportunity of examining a large 
collection of modern sculpture. It is preferable to the display at Sydenham 
as a collection of original works, not plaster casts, and as containing statues 
that force upon the judgment the consideration of some most essential ques- 
tions. The unfortunate “ Handbook” shows how needful it is to form some 
distinct views of the character of these works, offering an instance of 
the random criticism of which we complain, and for which, as we have 
hinted, there is some excuse in the want of purpose that characterizes 
contemporary art. 


The subjects chosen by modern artists may well confound the critic who is 
looking for a purpose. Our religion has but a small share of attention ; the 
most important works either represent heathen divinities or contemporary 
persons. The inevitable inference is that there must be a want of originality, as 
nearly all works that would require its exercise are in some sense copies: 
To ascertain how far this copying is wise, we require a comparative criti- 
cism. Let us then endeavour to determine the characteristics of older 
schools. 

Before speaking of Greek art, let us abandon the idea that it was ever 
faultless even in its greatest period. Nothing human can be faultless, and 
if we assume that Greek art is so, and do not appeal to a standard of prin- 
ciples, not one of precedents, we admit an element of error that may in 
the end wholly corrupt our judgment. Greek art sometimes transgresses the 
great principles of fitness which are self-evidently true. Thus to support 
temples by the figures of women in the place of pillars is indefensible. The 
Egyptian Caryatids stand against pillars, and have no share in supporting 
roofs. Errors are, however, very rare in Greek art, as it was in its archi- 
tectural forms and its colours confined to narrow though wonderfully-correet 
limits. It must also be borne in mind that Greek sculpture is not of a single 
school, but, from the time of its highest development, of four schools, showing 
extraordinary differences. As we have recently spoken of the characteristics 
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and to draw attention to some obvious points in the comparison of ancient 
and modern art. 

The four schools are those of Phidias, Scopas, Lysippus, and the Greco- 
Roman artists. The school of Phidias is essentially ideal. All later works 
of sculpture, compared with those it produced, are lacking in grandeur and 
simplicity. Many causes must have contributed to its excellence, but, no 
doubt, the chief was the conviction that the human form was that of the 
gods. Thus convinced that perfection was possible, at least in idea, it is not 
wonderful that the Greek sculptors attained a high power of expressing their 
ideal. Yet it must be remembered that the Greek religion was so devoid of 
anything superior to philosophy, that the works it influenced are never more 
than intellectual. But for a lofty ideal and truth to nature, Phidias has 
never been equalled. The second school must be held to have still belonged 
to the age of high art, though its works show a positive decline. Purely ideal 
art was no longer possible, and the greatest works are idealized portraits. With 
Lysippus idealism has almost disappeared, and effects have taken its place. 
Portraits are still excellent, though wanting in the great qualities that mark 
the earlier works of the kind. In the latest school, the faults of its pre- 
decessors are exaggerated, and its portrait-heads alone are worthy of study as 
remarkable copies of nature. Throughout this period the knowledge of 
nature is very noteworthy, and it is painful to see it misapplied by the fourth 
school in the production of distorted or distressing subjects ; just as in modern 
sculpture it is painful to see admirable subjects ruined in the execution by 
the want of a close acquaintance with natural forms. 

With the revival of the arts, sculpture once more appears as a great and 
true art. We pass by the Gothic sculpture as essentially architectural, like 
the Egyptian, though sometimes, but very rarely, almost emancipated from 
conventionalism by a knowledge and love of nature. The figures at Lichfield 
Cathedral, of which some photographs are to be seen at the Exhibition, under 
Mr. Scott’s beautiful Hereford Screen, are, however, almost excellent enough in 
their purity and truth to nature to shake our judgment of Gothic sculpture. 
It is not until the time of Michael Angelo that true sculpture reappears. But 
instead of idealism it is realism that is seen in every work of this school, and 
a realism wholly unlike that of the Greeks. The difference is best perceived 
if we compare the painting and sculpture of the two periods. The chief 
paintings of Michael Angelo’s time, when put by the side of the reminiscences 
of Greek paintings, show a marvellous superiority ; the chief sculptures show 
almost as great an inferiority to the Greek works that most nearly resemble 
them, the portraits of the school of Lysippus. A closer examination leads to 
the discovery that the Greck pictures are sculptures on a flat surface, the 
Italian sculptures pictures on a round surface. In the former case an imper- 
fect knowledge of colouring, and of the niceties of perspective, excuse the 
Greeks for throwing their whole strength into sculpture ; in the latter, the 
success of painting is a reason, but not an excuse, for the dependent position 
given to the nobler art. The realism of the Italians thus differs from that of 
the Greeks in the pictorial character we have indicated, which gives its works 
a picturesqueness that the Greek sculptures lack, while they excel in those 
massive simple forms which were not easily forgotten, and that are seen as 
outlines long after the artists had lost the skill to fill them in aright. In 
another respect we can discriminate between these two schools. The Greeks 
always sought to idealize their portraits, the Italians always sought to render 
theirs realistic. The finest works of the Italians (whether portraits or not) 
show that muscular development and extreme action which are only attempted 
in the lowest works of the Greeks. 

Modern sculpture—for it is convenient to consider the Italian sculpture of 
the sixteenth century as being Mediaeval—indifferently follows the earlier 
schools, instead of striking out a new path for itself, or even choosing one 
schoolas a model. The first inquiry of the sculptor should have been, “ What 
is the proper scope of my art?” Had this question been asked, we should not find 
artists as a body, and even single artists, indiscriminately attempting ideal 
subjects from Greek mythology and from fairy lore, or endeavouring to produce 
idealized historical portraits and realistic contemporary ones. Hence an 
enormous waste of skill in the production of mere repetitions of what is gone 
for ever, and injury to fame in the fruitless attempt to excel in two different 
branches of the art. 

Modern sculpture can never succeed but as an art independent of all 
previous examples. It is useful to see how the Greeks idealized nature, but it 
is dangerous to copy them. We believe that Mr. Ruskin is just in his regret 
that Flaxman employed his great genius in imitating the Greeks, for no one 
can compare his Dante and his Homer without seeing that the further he 
went from his model the bolder and grander were his designs. But can the 
modern artist hope to idealize ? For the purely ideal he has but one great class 
of subjects, those of the Bible ; but the very conviction that would make the 
sculptor see that these subjects, if they can be represented, demand the 
most lofty feeling in their treatment, would unnerve him for the performance, 
Historical portraiture, not of the classical section, is far more promising 
than realistic portraiture, especially when it deals with persons who 
have made great names in the annals of the nation of the sculptor. 
Every-day subjects, though they can never rise to any dignity, yet are 
pleasing, and afford scope for a wholesome free handling that is a remedy 
against affectation and departure from nature. We have, therefore, the 
fields of religious sculpture, portrait sculpture, and sculpture of common-life 
subjects. The first is ideal, the second owes its excellence to the degree in 
which idealism is combined with a true representation of nature, and the 





ns 

third is simply nature copied. Modern classical sculpture forms q ¢ 
class. In illustrating our subject by a criticism of the sculpture c. 
International Exhibition, we may first speak of the fourth class, : 

Te : 4 ON account 
of its importance in public esteem ; then of the others ; but before enter 
into any details it will be well to speak of some salient characteristicy +7 
the whole display. Notwithstanding the great number of subjects 
cannot fail to be struck by a decline since the Exhibition of 185). Then 
is a want of those grand German works that were then so remarkable ~ 
proportion of classical to religious subjects is enormous. The decoration ; 
statues, and even their colouring, are now illustrated by several examples 
The comparative absence of the Germans is scarcely a proof that they hays 
retrograded, but it certainly shows a want of emulation. The scantiness : 
religious subjects may be partly due to the restoration of Gothic art, which 
by its architectural figures, tends to impede the progress of sculpture, Th. 
questions of decoration and painting arise from an attempt to make moder, 
classical art interesting. 

Gibson’s coloured statues demand a most careful criticism. Let us beware 
of confounding excellence of form with the result of colour, and judge forn, 
and colour separately. The Venus is fine in type, and nearer the works of 
the second Greek school than any modern statue by another artist. There j, 
an absence of over-refinement, but also a want of breadth. The figure 
seems to us deficient in roundness, but the size of the feet, the lary. 
ness of the throat, and the width of the bust show courage, and the canon is 
correct. Yet it is to be regretted that the sculptor has been influenced jy 
the heavy Roman type, which is scarcely suited to undraped subjects, The 
expression of the face is beautiful, and neither affected nor meretricioys, 
The same may be said of the attitude, which if not dignified js po 
sensual. This is no small praise, if we compare the statue with its almost 
numberless rivals in the museums of Europe, and even with Canova’s, 
which stands near by. The technical work of the flesh is excellent. The 
drapery is clever, but grooved, a fault which shows a want of patience. |; 
is unfortunate that casts of the Venus of Milo and the Townley Venus have 
not been placed here for the purpose of comparison. It is, however, possible 
partially to compare the former, for a copy of its head and bust is in sight, 
As you face Gibson’s Venus, on your right are two cases of Copeland’s contri- 
butions. In the further of these are two partial copies, not reduced, of the 
Venus of Milo, of which that to the right appears to be sufficiently exact to 
give a distinct idea of the original. You will be astonished to see how the 
comparison injures the modern statue, in which we look in vain for the 
breadth, vigour, and distinctness of the ancient work, and find no new beauty 
to supply the want. 


The great question of colouring would be best illustrated by following 
a suggestion we have already made, and placing near Gibson’s Venus 
a complete statue of acknowledged excellence in the same advantageous 
position. As it is, the Zenobia of Miss Hosmer, notwithstanding its 
merit, cannot be spoken of with Gibson’s works, nor is it so placed « 
to be seen at the same time. We are, therefore, driven mainly to consider 
the question upon abstract grounds, though we must not omit the effect « 
the statue on the spectator as compared with that of others not painted 
Usually the conclusion as to the correctness in taste of painted sculptures 
made to depend upon the supposed practice of the Greeks. If the Greek 
painted their statues, it is said that we may do the same ; if not, we mu 
also refrain. But the ancient practice is of no consequence ; the point § 
whether colouring is right or wrong. The question is so important that if 
cannot be decided without the Greeks, we must be unacquainted with the 
first principles of criticism. It must be admitted that the coloured statue» 
more agreeable than the cast, which every one has seen at the South her: 
sington Museum. It is not meretricious in any degree. Yet on eriticaly 
examining the colouring, we see a striking incongruity. The tint of the boiy 
is no more disagreeable than is the hue of ivory or of yellowish marble ; 
perhaps, more agreeable than the extreme whiteness of the marble wha 
modern sculptors usually select. In Thorwaldsen’s very beautiful statue “ 
Mercury, we see the good effect of staining marble about the colour that 
produced by great age. Here the tint is, we believe, accidental : a 
intentional in the case of Storey’s statues, which we shall notice alu® 
immediately. The gilding of ornaments is one step further than 
use of a general tint. But what can be said of confining colour, 5 
the general tint, to the eyes, which are of a painful light grayish hue, and 
lips and hair? If we once depart from the ideal coldness of a statue of ¥ 
colour, where is colouring to stop? It seems to us that the true theory“ 
sculpture is thoroughly forgotten when a statue is turned into a diluted pict 
But we need not ask why wax-work and an absolute copying of nature es 
not be adopted. It is dangerous to tread on the very edge of this prec? 
of bad taste, and that so eminent an artist as Gibson should have done *° 
a matter for deep regret. 


Of Gibson's other statues we need speak but briefly. The Pandon ° 
perhaps, in some respects, finer than the Venus ; the type is broad, the pe 
tude excellent, the drapery clever, though grooved in parts and too yf 
but the extreme wildness (a little wildness may have been intended td 
grayish eyes is most distressing, and heightens our objections oe 
colouring. In the Cupid we see the same fault in the eyes : this 18 pel 
satisfactory of the coloured statues, and shows the Linfluence of U™ 


Roman art. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


Tue Social Science Congress, like the International Exhibition, dazzles the 
and overpowers the imagination by the sheer vastness of the scale upon 
= h ‘tis conceived. Things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
= the earth, have been collected, illustrated, and systematized for its 
ye jal behoof. Nothing is too great, or too minute, too remote from the 
pe philosophers, or too familiar to the sight of the common-place 
observer, too sublime or too vulgar, to find a place in its researches. Its aim 
is pretentious, for it embraces the whole circle of European society. 
“Jo ride abroad redressing human wrongs” was the old prerogative of 
chivalry, but modern enthusiasm sets about regenerating mankind in a 
sniete?, more far-sighted, and more effectual manner. A great deal more, it 
«rightly thought, may be hoped for from well-arranged combination, than 
rei any number of isolated endeavours. The world is, in many important 
articulars, out of joint, and there is a never-failing supply of good-natured 
j sanguine people who believe it their especial mission to set it right. 
er a belief, when unchecked by comparison with others, and unassisted by 
4 wider experience than is within the reach of a single life-time, is apt to 
betray its professor into some sort of moral quackery, or to make him the 
yjctim of some pet hallucination. See, such a one will cry,— 


are of 


- + + « **T have drawn a pattern on my nail, 
And I will carve the world fresh after it.’’ 


The theories of an individual must always be founded upon a limited range 
of facts, and have a strong tinge of personal habits and temperament. No 
man can ride his hobby alone, without the greatest risk of being run away 
with. Society is properly distrustful of any one who comes with a nostrum 
for evils which have proved so inveterate as to seem almost irremediable. 





The long-standing maladies which have baffled the ingenuity of so many | 


generations are not to be cured by the instantaneous agency of any one 
specific :— 
*¢ They say it takes seven men to make a pin, 
Seven men to a pin, and not a man too much, 
Seven generations haply to this world 
To right it visibly a single inch, 
And heal its wrongs a little.”’ 

Mankind will, no doubt, go on to the end burthened with a heavy load of 
disaster ; the complicated machinery upon whose nice adjustment and perfect 
working the well-being of society so largely depends, will constantly be 
getting out of gear, or falling short of the objects which its original con- 
trivers had in view. There is no panacea for human suffering ; and the most 
valuable improvements are those whose modest announcement and unam- 
bitious scope allow them to pass almost unnoticed by those for whose benefit 
they are introduced. It is with improvements of this kind that the sup- 
porters of the Social Science Congress have to do: they do not profess 
themselves the heralds of any millennial prosperity ; but they hope to carry 
forward a great many practical reforms, by which the lives of thousands of 
people may be rendered somewhat happier, more comfortable, and more 
useful than at present. They collect a number of clever contrivances, 
which actual experience has proved to be effectual for lessening 
pain, diffusing intelligence, counteracting diseases, bringing innocent 
and refined pleasures within the reach of those who: were formerly 
denied everything except what was vicious or brutalizing. They do this in 
no vain or Quixotic spirit, but with the seriousness of men who have faced the 
evils which they profess to remedy, and whose crotchets, if crotchets they are to 
be called, have at any rate stood the rough test of actual realization. They con- 
sider themselves, to use the somewhat rhetorical expression of the noble lord 
who presides over their labours, as “ engaged in the high and holy work of 
seeking out social errors to expose and correct them, social abuses to put 








ascertain the horrible reality by personal inspection. There are numberless 

courts and streets, not a mile from Belgravia, where every room has its 

family, every bed its promiscuous tenantry of parents and children, where 

every shelf “serves for perch and dormitory too,” where no available cranny 

is left without an occupant, and a seething mass of humanity is crowded by 

sheer compression into a space in which, under favourable circumstances, it 

is doubtful whether more than a single human frame could be properly sus- 

tained. Life, of course, begins to languish, disease becames chronic, and the 

feeblest natures are the first to fall; the death of at least half the children 

is regarded as a matter of course, and submitted to uncomplainingly as a 

necessary event. The Social Reformers deny the necessity, suggest the 

cure, and protest against an indolent acquiescence in what is, after all, only 

a rather cruel form of infanticide. Messrs. Akroyd, the great manufac- 

turers, have devised a system by which their workmen, by paying a mere 

fraction more than the rent usually asked for the most detestable habita- 
tions, are provided with comfortable and healthy houses ; and in the paper 
read before the Association, they demonstrated that money invested in this 
manner might well be made to return 6 per cent. Other experiments of the 
same kind have been made in Hastings with conspicuous success ; and if 
the plans adopted in the metropolis itself have not answered all the expecta- 
tions of those who set them on foot, it is very desirable to ascertain the 
causes from which the failure, if failure there be, has arisen, and to borrow 
from more fortunate organizers some hints for an improved arrangement. 
It is useful at any rate to bring the people most interested in such a matter, 
and best acquainted with its details, into contact with one another, and to give 
each the opportunity of explaining his proposals to an intelligent, because 
an experienced, auditory. The same remark applies to the whole of the 
long list of subjects to which, during its session, the various branches of 
the Congress have directed their attention. 

The management of schools, hospitals, and reformatories,—the laws affect- 
ing charitable bequests, land transfer or trade difficulties,—the mechanism 
of an international copyright,—the inspection of factories and workhouses,— 
post-office savings-banks,—friendly societies,—homes for incurable paupers, 


_-—the bad sewerage of our towns,—and the poisons which we hang on our 


them down, social evil to extirpate it—in looking for the sufferings of | 


humanity for the purpose of obviating or mitigating them.” Errors, abuses, 
and sufferings, are sufficiently abundant, and, if calamities are inevitable, it is 
well worth while to ascertain the fact, and betake ourselves to resignation or 
despair. But the concurrent testimony of a host of sensible witnesses 
| stablishes the truth that a large proportion of our grievances are of our own 
making, Take, for instance, the metropolis: well furnished with every 
*ppliance of luxury for the rich, but terribly deficient in the most ordinary 
requisites of health, decency, or comfort for the poor. The mortality of its 
inhabitants is double that of the general average of the kingdom ; and it is 
hot too much to say that a number of them every year are fairly murdered. 
Nature has been sufficient] y propitious, but obstinacy, carelessness, and folly 
have done their work with fatal effect. We have no pestilential marsh, no 
Blugvish river, no inland miasma like Sierra Leone, no poisoned soil like 
Home. Life would go on well enough, and children would grow up, and 
en attain a good old age, but for the determined violation of sanitary 
principles, as clearly ascertained as the rules of mathematics. It is 
* certain, though not as obvious, that men cannot live without air, 
: that fish cannot live without water ; and yet a vast number of the inha- 
Mtants of London, live, work, sleep, and speedily die in a poisoned 
‘mosphere. A human body consumes so many cubic feet per hour, and we 
‘ve only to go into any of the poorer streets to find human bodies stowed 
way like herrings in a cask, or negroes amidships of a slaver, without as 





















ne SOcial meeting held on the subject would seem incredible, if it were not 
fortunately 


walls or wear in our clothes,—little things and great,—have all had their 
chance of a discussion, and have been duly provided for by the energetic 
comprehensiveness of the Association. In many instances discourses have 
been delivered by the very people who, of all others, could speak with most 
authority on the subject. When Mr. Hare reads a paper on the representa- 
tion of minorities, those who least agree with him feel that they have to 
deal with a scheme which is the fruit of a first-rate intellect, and to which 
some of the acutest thinkers of the age have given their adhesion. When 
Mr. Hill speaks on reformatories, or Mr. Norris on the half-time system in 
parish schools, or Mr. Maurice on working-men’s colleges, or Sir Joshua Jebb 
on the convict system, everything they say has a certain weight as coming 
from experienced and practical men of the world, not the idle or sentimental 
theorists of the library or cloister. As this is the sixth occasion on which 
the Association has met its directors, they have of course learnt much as to 
the method in which its operations may be most usefully arranged. So vast 
a machine naturally takes a long while to yet into working order, and we 
may hope that year by year less time will be lost, fewer unprofitable discus- 
sions permitted, more men of really first-rate standing will be induced to 
take part in its proceedings. The importance of the present occasion, more- 
over, has been increased by the conjunction of two foreign societies, the 
Association Internationale des Sciences Sociales, whose head-quarters are at 
Brussels, and the Société de Bienfaisance, which is at work both in Brussels 
and Frankfort. A great deal of curious evidence has been brought forward as 
to Continental institutions of a kind analogous to our parochial machinery. 
Something has been learnt of the relative conditions of the agricultural poor 
in France and England, of reformatories and savings-banks lately insti- 


' tuted at Madrid, of the working of the poor-law throughout Spain, and of 


_ similar systems in Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. 


strengthened by a comparison of other countries with their own. 





Many inches as they ought to have feet. Some of the scenes described at | 


within the reach of every one who is sufficiently inquisitive to | 


People who are 
interested in such things will have their views enlarged, and their hands 
The igno- 
rance which, even in home matters, veils everything but a man’s own little 
circle of interests from his sight, throws of course an almost impenetrable 
gloom over the domestic affairs of other countries. Yet it is surely well to 
know at least how ignorant we are. How many educated Englishmen, for 
instance, know anything of the 500 co-operative associations which Lord 
srougham described as in full activity among mechanics, 273 of which 
numbered nearly 70,000 members, and possessed a capital of several mil- 
lions? Yet such an organization must certainly go for something in any 
balance of national f. -es, and can be ignored only at the imminent risk of 
erroneous, and therefore dangerous calculations. In such an Association it is 
only natural the supporters of the rights of women should wish to have their 
say, and a great many fair rhetoricians have taken the opportunity of 
assailing “ the gray pre-eminence of man,”—of protesting against 
** The parasitic forms 
That seem to keep us up, but drag us down;” 

and of pointing how women’s lives might be more happily, honourably, and 
usefully employed than at present. On one occasion, indeed, the lovely vic- 
tims of masculine oppression carried the fortunes of the day so completely 
that no male orator was found sufficiently intrepid to contravene their 
assertions, or dispute their logic. Nothing endangered the harmony 
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of the proceedings but the difficulty which some ladies found in compressing | 
the amplitude of their attire within the modest limits of a rostrum, hitherto | 
employed only by the opposite sex, and the modesty which occasionally 
rendered some of the speakers inaudible. An ex-chancellor, who ever since 
Queen Caroline’s trial has been a ladies’ man, presided, and the learned 
Recorder of London, with an urbanity that does him infinite credit, quitted 
the stern labours of the Old Bailey for the pleasing task of reading aloud one 
of the contributions of the day. There is something extremely agreeable in seeing 
our great legal functionaries step down from their sublimer employments, lay 
aside the judicial ermine, and devote themselves, with a chivalry that youth 
would do well to imitate, to acting as the channel of female elocution. The 
Recorder read a paper by Miss Emily Davies, on medicine as an employ- 
ment for women, and no doubt many excellent arguments were alleged in 
its support. We sincerely trust that it may be long before he stands in need 
of any doctor, either male or female, but when he does, he will no 
doubt resignedly commit himself to the hands of that sex whose 
especial domain is the sick man’s room, and whose most grateful 
function, the care of disease or infirmity. Miss Emily Davies and a | 
host of other tender ministrants must, in common gratitude, hurry to 
his aid, and their attentions will no doubt prove as effective as they will be 
picturesque. Much, however, that the speakers said was sensible and im- 
portant. Miss Cobbe, who has already vindicated her position by a philoso- 
phical treatise of the highest merit, grew eloquent in her denunciation of the 
vulgar maxims against which such women as herself very naturally rebel. 
Miss Parkes, Mrs. Inglis, Mrs. Jellicoe, and others, followed the same line of 
thought out into various directions ; while Miss Emily Faithfull, the successful 
manager of an important institution for female labour, described the real 
impediments to female employment as being defective education and ill- 
disciplined minds, rather than any prejudices of the rest of society. The 
prosperity of her own printing-office is enough to prove that when women 
choose quietly and unpretentiously to adopt some unusual employment, 
nobody is in the least clined to regard them unfavourably ; and, without 
looking forward to, or wishing for, any social revolution on the subject, we 
have no doubt that sensible and talented women will find daily larger 
opportunities for useful employment, more complete liberty in the choice 
of a career, and, where ambition points the way, fresh avenues to fame. 














THE “CHURCH AND STATE REVIEW” ON RUGBY AND 
BALLIOL. 

THE appearance of a new journal is, generally speaking, anything but a 
striking event in the literary history of the week. As is the race of leaves, 
so also is, for the most part, the race of newspapers. There are, however, 
distinguished exceptions. If we devote more than ordinary attention to the 
first number of the Church and State Review, it is because it is by no means 
an ordinary production of the press. It bears on its first page the motto 
“ Pro Ecclesia Dei.” It is brought into existence under auspices of theological 
soundness quite unparalled. It has thirty-three articles in its first number. 
We have nothing whatever to say against the tone of the greater number of 
them ; and they seem, indeed, to have been composed by persons of virtuous 
sentiments, and a sincere desire to be decorous. We trust that it may con- 
tinue to afford them a useful occupation, and that the champions of non- 
conformity may hopelessly fail in their endeavours to answer it at equal 
length. May it find numerous readers ; or, if that be a wish too wildly 
sanguine, may it at all events never want sufficient writers! For ourselves, 
we cannot help feeling that the amount and character of the reading which 
it presents to us is not dull perhaps, but slightly overwhelming. All literary 
appetites must in this world be limited, even in theological banquets ; and 
we think we should get through it more easily if instead of so very many 
articles there was a more moderate number—say one, or possibly two. 
The journal opens with the words, “It is a faint heart which does not 
look cheerfully and hopefully upon the future of the National Church.” The 
sentiment is most true; but we cannot but think that it must be a stout 
heart that can fix a continuous gaze upon it for the space of ninety-six 
newspaper columns. The Church and State Review is evidently intended to 
supply a want in the periodical press. It was felt that the institution of 
sermons from the pulpit was not adequate to present to the public, as they 
should be presented, the principles of consummate churchmanship. Sermons 
have, it was thought, so much of the frothy and flashy element—are of so 
light and airy a texture, that something more sober and solid was needed to 
supply views of real ecclesiastical soundness. There ought to be no more 
trifling in the matter; secular journals have clever political articles, and the 
oracles of sporting and soldiering can express themselves ably and elegantly. 
Why should not archdeacons as well as pugilists have their recognized and 
respected organs! Are parish clerks to have nothing to improve their minds 
with between the hours of service? Accordingly the Review before us was 
started. It was determined that the experiment should be tried of com- 
bining, in closer union than before, the highest possible Orthodoxy and 
Brains. There can be no doubt that the experiment has been amply suc- 
cessful as far as the orthodoxy is concerned. It is a commodity which can 
always be obtained in quantities equal to the supply ; and we shall be greatly 
surprised if there is to be found a single page in the whole number, with 
respect to illumination or rubrical revision, which is not in complete | 
accordance with the opinions entertained a thousand years ago, and the | 
recorded sentiments of all the most thoroughly Anglican pew-openers. 





graceful and apparently 


powering ascendant over the young and ardent minds, ma 
already too well prepared at Rugby and elsewhere, su 
his manipulation.” What on earth is an overpowering ascendant ! 
dismissing verbal criticism, it is worth while to look for a momé 
meaning of the sentence. In the first place, the Professor's earne 


Church is not the only place in which that kind of devotion me 
times be found which begins with shutting the eyes. As if for ted s« 
purpose of arraying all the intellectual part of men’s nature against ave 
disciples of a new school or a reviving faith invariably grace their , the 
arguments with attacks on secular logic. The journal of All the Archd Leg 
does not indeed pronounce an anathema on sound learning, but j¢ places 
minently in its first number a direct assault on two of the chief educa ‘Bt 
establishments of the country. The principles on which the attack . tional 
are somewhat curious. The author of the article on Rugby and Ballic 
opinion— 

That the places of education which are considered the most SuCcessfy] 
precisely those where the religious element is unsatisfactorily dealt with - 
Rugby and Balliol. yKe 

That no true development of intellect takes places under the inflye 
heterodoxy. 

That the ablest and most industrious of our youth are the most im 
nated with unsound principles. Prep. 

That at Rugby and Balliol there are symptoms of intellectual decay 


The chief difficulty in replying to such positions as these lies in the fact 
that they so harmoniously reply to one another. To contradict aDy one of 
them is to confirm the next. It is hardly necessary to say that we do 
intend to discuss the personal beliefs of the students at Oxford and Rusby 
As to the general question of the connection between sound doctrine and 
intellectual eminence, we have simply to say that we entirely disbeljeye % 
the existence of any such connection at all. Dr. Pusey is a first-rate Chureb- 
man and a talented man; on the other hand, we have at all events et 
with the works of no less than thirty-three excellent Churchmen who are t 
say the least, not Dr. Puseys. It is quite unnecessary to confuse the question 
of orthodoxy with the question of Greek and Latin scholarship. But we qp. 
not pass over without some slight tribute of admiration the statement thy: 
premature decay is showing itself at the places of education named aboy 
It must have taken a whole army of virtues to produce this assertiny i 
print. In the first place, how courageous it is! There is no unmanly quali- 
fication of the statement; no flinching from the position. What wil] yy: 
archdeacons venture, if it be pro ecclesia Dei? Its caution, again, and 
moderation, are admirable. The writer does not say that Rugby and Balls 
have been broken up, or that they have lost all their pupils, or that they 
teachers have unanimously embraced the Mohammedan faith ; he simply 
and calmly says that they are exhibiting a premature decay. We think 
too, that we discern a still more touching virtue, that of pious resignation. Th 
writer must have been told repeatedly that words cannot exactly corresponi 
to things ; and he clearly felt that it would be flying in the face of Provideny 
to attempt to make them do so. Of the facts themselves there is, of couny, 
no doubt whatever. Both institutes are flourishing in the highest der. 
If the writer of the article had been at Cambridge five days ago, he woul 
have heard three out of the four prize poems recited by Rugby men; aulif 
he had been at Oxford, he would have seen a class-list in which Balliol his 
not forgotten its accustomed position. All foundations are liable to change; 
but if Balliol is decaying, what college can it be that has carried off all te 
university scholarships ? 

The representative of All the Archdeacons uses very strong language alwu 
Dr. Temple and Professor Jowett. It is needless to repeat here thai 
profess no sympathy with the theological opinions of these gentlemen. Thy 
are scholars and schoolmasters, as well as theologians, and their merits in 
capacity may materially differ from their merit in another. Generally speaking 
we have noticed that people who write about these two gentlemen builda yw 
deal upon theory. Most people of ordinary sense will admit that the pictus i 
the Rugby boys being led astray into German rationalism by the unsound thet 
logy of the present head-master is as wild and romantic a representation 4) 
that a writer of fiction could produce. It is about as likely that the Hou! 
Commons will be entrapped into a fatal Judaism by the insidious intlueae 
of the leader of the Opposition. Boys are, fortunately, more ready to ls 
to practical than to doctrinal theology ; and those who have read the pub 
lished sermons of the present head-master to the boys know that his sty! # 
teaching is strictly practical. His energy happens not to take 4 sp 
lative direction. Whatever faults he may have, he has the virtue of knw 
what a head-master’s business is, and what kind of influence will do %? 
good : and as a matter of fact, the religious teaching at Rugby is of 4 p* 
cisely similar nature to that of the other chief public schools. The op 
of those who are most likely to have inquired into the subject is easily 8” 
tained. Let any one who questions Dr. Temple’s popularity find out for huss 
how many years a boy’s name must be placed upon the list of appl 
before he can hope for admission to the school which is represented ## 
victim “ of premature decay.” Of Professor Jowett, our writer discours4? 
such a way as to lead to the belief that some people are too wicked #* 
spoken of in the same kind of grammar as the rest of the world. “ 4% : 
who reads the authors works attentively may easily conceive 
earnest style, his bold though ™ 


rationalism, his suggestive and insinuative scepticism, gains © 
ny of # 
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only apparent. 


| to tear the mask from the face of the hypocritical teacher ! How 


require 


glad the , : ;, : : 
jetect the heretical wolves in spite of their sheep's clothing of apparent 


earnestness ! Bold though borrowed rationalism, suggestive and insinuat- 
ng scepticism, are next coupled together in the character of the Greek Pro- 
~ = Does the writer mean that rationalism and scepticism are the same 
or not? If they are not the same, they are unquestionably incom- 


fessor. 


thing, f . 
patible with one another ; if they are, how in the world can a scheme of 
disbelief be at the same time bold and insinuating? The wickedest pro- 


gessor on earth could not advance to such a pitch of heterodoxy as to com- 
pine plain-speaking and reticence in one and the same teaching. W hen one 
Lnows nothing of a character, it is not the best way of describing it to sug- 
vest contradictory qualities. Whether Dr. Jowett be a religious sceptic or 
not, we leave others to decide ; though we do not think that a writer is 
‘kely himself to have formed a very lucid opinion of the nature of the 
unbelief of the day, who represents it as relying mainly on a “subtle Pla- 
tonism.” With the opinions of the Professor, we have here nothing to do. 
But if there is one fact with regard to Dr. Jowett’s teaching which is more 
notorious at the University than another, it is that it contains no element 
whatever of proselytism, and studiously avoids controversy. It gains respect 
and affection from those who are brought into contact with him ; but many 
of those who yield it differ widely from his views, and still more care nothing 
stall about them. Pro ecclesia Dei, a virtuous and most orthodox writer 
declares that Dr. Jowett professes an “apparent” earnestness, and “ paro- 
dies” the Bible on which he gets opportunities of lecturing in his college ! 
We shall watch with some interest for the next paper on educational 
matters which occupies the pages of the Church and State Review. The 
present one has supplied us with an amusing series of conjectures on the 
unknown regions of Balliol College and Rugby School. Into what fields 
will the bold fancy of the most Anglican champion carry him next? Will 
he inveigh against the insinuating scepticism of the examiners for the decay- 
ing Cambridge tripos, or make an onslaught on the social allurements to 
heresy which the fellows of Eton are so well known to offer to the boys 
under their charge ? There is no reason why he should not carry on his feats 
of imaginative argument to all the schools and colleges of the country. We 
really cannot be angry with the Review. There must be a demand for some- 
thing of the kind, and it may as well be met. There are so many silly 
people in the world, and so many ill-informed ones, that a few more or less 
make very little difference. Let this new accession to the ranks of journal- 
ism keep to the line it has marked out for itself. Let it never make a 
uistake on the functions of Convocation or the interpretation of a Homily. | 
But when it is dealing with existing things and living men, let it give free play | 
to its genial imagination. When it does not know, let it guess; and when | 
it guesses, let it always guess against heresy.’ So shall it please country 
curates a little, but parish-clerks abundantly ; and so shall archdeacons never 
wore have it cast in their teeth that they have not a newspaper to represent 
iWiem, 


| 
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| 
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RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ., M.P. 


AR. CoBbEN was born June 3, 1804, at Dunford, a little Sussex village, 

“out two miles from Midhurst. His father was a small farmer, who dying 
while Richard was young, the lad was sent at a very early age to London to 
eam his own living. He was first employed as a boy in a warehouse in the 
(ity. At that time he had enjoyed but slender opportunities of “ schooling,” 
but by faithfully availing himself of his opportunities of leisure when the 
‘archouse was closed, and being endowed with a quick perception and ready 
juethory, the thoughtful warehouse lad became the architect of his own edu- 
tlonas Well as of his own fortune. Mr. Bright, in a sketch which he gave at 
public meeting of Mr, Cobden’s career, says, that “ by his intelligence, his 
' sence to his duties, and his good conduct, he found himself gradually | 
: — on some occasion or other, I believe rather by accident than | 
> Teg appointment, he was engaged travelling through the north of 
| 

! 

| 

| 



























ngland, undertaking the business of the house in whose service he was.” 
pre titgerenge still to be found in “ commercial rooms” who remember 
is calling 1 on the road,” and who bear testimony not only to his tact in 
epee mat to the instructive and original turn given to after-dinner and | 
pper conversation by the well-informed London traveller. 
nd © Cobden was soon sent over the best “‘ ground” of the London house, 
Oe toe aahize distinguished himself as a salesman. Chemistry was bevin- 
+ fin a applied with brilliant success to the production of coloured 
“sir aaa a cloth, and the young “ bagman” was not slow to see that 
Roead ofp table field of enterprise presented itself in this direction. He 
beagements : ~ fellow-servants in his London house to abandon their 
ey underto . Mag one their mutual savings In a common fund, with which 
beste ok the business of calico printing in the neighbourhood of Man- 
t. Mr. Cobden settled in Manchester, and soon obtained a large 
on pe new and tasteful patterns in the fabric called De Laine, which 
“tame ) cotton and worsted, marked a new era in business. His firm 
the eerie, peo sPerous, and Mr, Cobden became a man of note and influence 
apital of cotton. 
4 sai in the speech at Rochdale, in 1529, to which we have already 


MS iNness 


‘ \l . 
aur, ( > . . ° . . . 
uit br esteon did not content himself, happily for this country, with the single 
ated 7 amassing money ; he turned his attention to public wants and public 
“Ss. One of the earliest questions to which he devoted himself was the 
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! 
What an intimate acquaintance with Oxford it must have | 


archdeacons must be to have some one whom they can trust to | 


| knowledge of the first principles of trade. 


| 
| 


f the exclusive lord-of-the-manor government of the great town of | afterwards recovered. 
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Manchester, and to procure the concession of the charter by which the present 
municipal government of that city was established. This was a work of great 
labour. The charter was conceded, and the municipal government of Manchester 


ee : ; 
was established, as it exists, or near-abouts, to this day.” 


| Mr. Cobden also turned his attention to the subject of public education, 
and this first led to his acquaintance with Mr. Bright :— 


who recollect Mr. Cobden attending a meeting in this town which was held, if I 
am not mistaken, in the school-room of the Baptist chapel, in West-street, some 
twenty-two or twenty-three years ago—a meeting held for the purpose of pro- 
moting education in connection with the establishment or the support of the 
British schools. It was in connection with that question, just about that time, 
that I became acquainted with Mr. Cobden, and he spent the night at my 
father’s house after that meeting was held, and from that time to this there has 
been no cessation, no interruption whatever, of the friendship which has existed 
between us.” 


| 
| 
*“‘] dare say there are many now present [we are still quoting Mr. Bright] 


In the year 1834, Mr. Cobden made a voyage of mingled business and 
pleasure to the Levant. He visited Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, and on his 
return made his first appearance before the general public as a politician, by 
controverting an absurd Russo-phobian pamphlet by Mr. Urquhart, just then 
published. Br. Cobden’s brochure was entitled “ England, Ireland, and 
America, by a Manchester Manufacturer.” The author maintained, in 
opposition to Mr. Urquhart, that we had no interest in defending Turkey 
against the encroachments of Russia ; that instead of wasting our energies, 
and squandering our wealth on interventions in European affairs, it would be 
far better to turn our attention to the moral and physical debasement, 
| wretchedness, and misgovernment, of Ireland ; and that across the Atlantic 

a people, who almost escaped the notice of our politicians, were rising into 
| strength and greatness with a rapidity that threatened inevitably to over- 
| shadow Great Britain. This pamphlet, which ran through several editions, 





| 


and attracted great attention, is remarkable for containing the first germ of 


the Anti-Corn Law League, which was not formed for several years after- 
| wards, Mr, Cobden said :— 
| We regret that no society has been formed for the purpose of disseminating a 
Whilst agriculture cap boast almost 
as many associations as there are British counties; whilst every city in the 
kingdom contains its botanical, phrenological, or mechanical institutions, and 
these again possess their periodical journals (and not merely these, for even war 
sends forth its United Service Magazine), we possess no association of traders 
united together for the common object of enlightening the world upon a question 
so little understood, and so loaded with obloquy, as free trade.” 


Again :— 

* Prizes might be offered for the best essays on the corn question ; or lecturers 
might be sent to enlighten the agriculturists, and to invite discussion upon a 
subject so difficult, and of such paramount importance to all.” 


Mr. Cobden, in this pamphlet, also recommended a plan which has since 
been carried out, for shortening the voyage to America, by constructing a 
railway from Dublin to Valencia Island, or some other point of embarkation 
on the Irish coast, and conveying the English mails and passengers, by a line 
of packet-boats from that point of departure. “ Jreland,” he says, “ would 
thus become the starting-place for all Europe ; and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive anything that would be more calculated to enrich and civilize that 
country than by thus irrigating it, as it were, with the constant tide of emi- 
gration to and from America.” 

Shortly after the publication of “ England, Ireland, and America,” Mr. 
Cobden made a hasty business tour through the United States. He returned 
to his native country confirmed in the conviction that “it is from the West 
rather than from the East that danger to the supremacy of Great Britain is 
to be apprehended ; that it is from the silent and peaceful rivalry of American 
commerce, the growth of its manufactures, its rapid progress in internal 
improvements, the superior education of its people, and their economical and 
pocifie Government,—that it is from these, and not from the barbarous policy 
or the impoverishing armaments of Russia, that the grandeur of our com- 
mercial and national prosperity is endangered.” Then follows a prophecy 
which has not exactly been verified, although Mr, Cobden thought it 
important enough to print the whole in italics :—-“* And the write r stakes his 
reputation upon the prediction, that in less than twenty years this will be the 
sentiment of the people of England gene rally ; and that the same conviction will 
he forced upon the Government of this country.” 

‘These sentiments were published in the “ Manchester Manufacturer's ” 
second pamphlet, entitled * Russia,” in which, after drawing a contrast 
between the character of the Turkish and Russian Governments, altogether 
to the advantage of the latter, he shows the beneficial consequences to 
humanity and civilization which would follow from the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by Russia. The key-note of this pamphlet appears to have been 
struck at the meeting of a literary society at Manchester, of which Mr. 
(Cobden was a member. The subject of discussion was :-—“* Would, or would 
not, the interests of the civilized world, and those of England in particular, 
be promoted by the conquest of Turkey by Russia!” We need not doubt 
which side was taken by the author of “Russia,” for he asserts that “ after 
an interesting debate, on the part of a body of as intelligent individuals as 
can be found in a town more deeply interested in the question than any in 
the kingdom, the point was decided affirmatively.” It is only fair to add 
that “the morality of the aggression was not the question entertained, and 
therefore did not receive the sanction of the literary society.’ It is not sur- 
prising that the author of “ Russia” opposed the Crimean war, and refused 
to play the Samaritan to the “ sick man” whom the Czar proposed to spoil 
and rob. 

In 18237 Mr. (Cobden made another journey to France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland, and at the general election in the autumn became a candidate for a seat 
in the House of Commons. He was candidate for Stockport, avowed himself 
favourable to free trade, the ballot, a large extension of the suffrage, and short 
Parliaments, and found himself opposed to a Conservative and Whig member 
of the Marsland family, great cotton manufacturers, who had possessed the 
Parliamentary influence of the borough for many years. Mr. Cobden was 
defeated, but the Marsland influence sustained a blow from which it never 
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In 1838 Mr. Cobden made a tour through Germany. On his return to 
England he took a leading part in the Anti-Corn Law agitation, and 
carried in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, of which he was a director, 
a motion to petition Parliament for the repeal of all duties on corn. The 
other manufacturing and commercial towns followed the example of Man- 
chester. In 1839 the agitation began to “ tell.” Petitions, bearing two 
inillions of signatures, were carried to London by 200 influential delegates, 
in order to exercise an influence on Mr. Villiers’s motion for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. The motion, being opposed both by Whigs and Tories, was 
rejected by a large majority. The friends of free trade now determined to 
carry out Mr. Cobden’s scheme of an association, and the Anti-Corn Law 
League sprang into existence. Of this great and influential body—the most 
powerful political combination ever known in this country—Mr. Cobden 
became the most active and prominent member. They distributed tracts and 
newspapers, engaged lecturers, convened meetings in town and country, held 
Anti-Corn Law bazaars, public tea-parties, and banquets, and spent about a 
quarter of a million in the struggle. Mr. Bright, in the speech already 
quoted, has, with generous enthusiasm, borne testimony to Mr. Cobden’s noble 
and seif-consuming labours in this great struggle :— 


“ From 1838 or 1839 up to 1846, when the Corn Law was abolished, for seven 
years, the man whose name is now before you—for seven years, when there was 
a business belonging to him which, if he had given his personal attention to it 
during those years, would have built him up a large fortune—devoted the whole 
of that time, day and night, every waking moment, to the deliverance of his 
countrymen from the horrible iniquity of the Corn Law. Now, I had the good 
fortune, after the year 1841, and for five years, or, in fact, for somewhat longer 
than five years, to be most intimately and closely associated with him in his 
labour. I can speak of his industry and of his sagacity, of the incessant corre- 
spondence in which he was engaged; I can speak also of the speeches which he 
delivered. [ remember the beautiful and yet homely illustrations with which 
they were filled. I recollect well how, at every meeting he attended, I could see 
the truth, as it were, spreading from his lips, and permeating the minds of all 
those who heard him, till | could see in their countenances and eyes that they 
had got hold of a new truth which they would keep forever. . . . . In the House 
the same beautiful logic, the same persuasive tongue, the same homely but irre- 
sistible illustration, the same evident love of truth, cansed exactly the same 
effect upon every dispassionate and honest man in that House, which had been 
created by the same mstruments among the more general meetings of his country- 
men. Although it was not till 1846, at the approach of that terrible calamity, 
the Lrish famine, that the whole thing broke down, yet rely upon it that his 
speeches had had a prodigious influence in weakening the resistance to his pro- 
positions, and in making the ground, as it were, more clear for the great change 
which was so soon to take place.” 


Mr. Cobden has said that the Anti-Corn Law lecturers and speakers were 
men who had got hold of a new truth, of the full value and compass and 
applicability of which they were themselves but imperfectly informed. He 
compared them to the school-master in the play, who was obliged to rehearse 
the merce a few minutes before he delivered it to the pupil. He was always 
on the look out for facts—interrogated every one with whom he came in con- 
tact, not that he might teach or convince, but that he might learn—and in 
no long time had acquired such a mastery of the subject, that all he asked at 
the hands of a public meeting was a clear stage, no favour, and a patient 
hearing. As the agitation went on it assumed a new phase. What was 
wanted in the great towns was not arguments, nor lectures, but money. The 
League determined to raise £50,000, and the best orators were those who 
could get it out of the pockets of those who had it, but who hung back. 
Mr. Bright and a young Irish barrister named Moore were the men for this 
work. A sort of auctioneering was got up. A particular trade, for example, 
was appealed to at a League meeting, and its members made to subscribe in 
competition with one another, until the subscribers of £10 put their names 
down for £20, the twenty-pounders increased their subscription to fifty, the 
fifties to a hundred, and so on. Mr. Cobden was too modest for this kind of 
appeal. But when a deputation was wanted to go down to some country 
town, the seat and centre of Protectionist principles, Mr. Cobden always led 
the forlorn hope, and endeavoured, with more or less success, according to 
the amount of clamour with which he was assailed, to convince the farmers 
that land would not be thrown out of cultivation if the Corn Laws were 
repealed, and the farm labourers that a cheap loaf did not necessarily mean 
lower wages. 

His reward—an undying chaplet of laurel—-was not long deferred. He 
was returned to Parliament for Stockport in 1841. In 1846 Sir Robert Peel 
carried his Corn Law Repeal Bill. Writing from Drayton Manor to Lord 
Hardinge in India, Sir R. Peel says,—‘t The moment the success of our 
measure was ensured, and I had the satisfaction of seeing two drowsy 
Masters in Chancery mumble out at the table of the House of Commons that 
the Lords had passed the Corn and Customs Bill, I was satisfied. ‘Two 
hours after this mtelligence was brought we were ejected from power.” On 
the same night (June 29, 1846), Sir R. Peel offered his well-known tribute 
of admiration to the unadorned eloquence of Richard Cobden, which cannot 
be omitted from a sketch like the present :— 


“In reference to our proposing these measures (said Sir R. Peel), I have no 
wish to rob any person of the credit which is justly due to him for them. But I 
may say that neither the gentlemen sitting on the benches opposite (the Whigs), 
nor myself, nor the gentlemen sitting around me,—I say that neither of us are 
the parties who are strictly entitled to the merit. There has been a combination 
of parties, and that combinatior of parties, together with the influence of the 
Government, has led to the ultimate success of the measures. But, sir, there is 
a name which ought to be associated with the success of these measures; it is 
not the name of the noble lord the member for London (Lord J. Russell), neither 
is it my name. Sir, the name which ought to be, and which will be associated 
with the success of these measures, is the name of a man who, acting, I believe, 
from pure and disinterested motives, has advocated their cause with untiring 
energy, and by appeals to reason, enforced by an eloquence the more to be 
admired because it was unaff-cted and unadorned,—the name which ought to be 
and which will be associated with the success of these measures, is the name of 
Richard Cobden. Without scruple, sir, | attribute the success of these measures 
to him.” 


The cheer which followed this allusion to Mr. Cobden was the loudest 
heard within living memory in the House of Commons. The House was 
crowded to excess, and was excited in an unusual degree. The old and con- 
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sistent Free-traders cheered to hear honour given where hong 
The Ministerial benches cheered affirmatively because they were ; be 
the share which Lord John Russell and the Whigs were beginning g we of 
the triumph of Free-trade, and were determined to teach them - M in 
The Whigs, on the other hand, lent their voices to the uproar, to sh Odesty 
they did not dispute Mr. Cobden’s claim, and that they had been aa that 
sooner, at any rate, than the Premier. The country party, led }, verted 
George Bentinck, could not forget that, not long before, the great Conner. at 
iferation and 


UF Was due 


leader had hounded them on to put down Mr. Cobden by voce 
clamour, on the preposterous charge that he had pointed out Sir Robert P,..; 
as a mark for assassination. They therefore cheered derisively ironical), 
and at the full strength of their lungs. Thus, with deafening chee “ ly, 
counter-cheers, that made the walls and rafters ring, was the apothec Popp 
. r ISIS of 
the great apostle of Free-trade celebrated. He had elicited the loudest }),,.. 
of-Commons cheer on record ; for every member of that assembly Sa, 
triumph and a gratification in contributing to it. Lord Palmerston a 
followed Sir Robert Peel, admitted that “ the success of the great me... 
just passed was not so much due to the Whigs on one side of the House. .. 
to the Tories on the other, as to the talents, perseverance, and eloquence of 
Richard Cobden.” The Noble Viscount tried, with more dexterity than 
success, to get a little political capital out of the affair, by calling Upon . 
House to look a little beyond the compliment, and to see in Mr. Cobden “;,, 
only a great improver of our commercial code, but also a great result of Pi». 
liamentary Reform—that reform which was the source of Sir Robert Pex’. 
recent power, and which had enabled him, although he had opposed jg. », 
pride himself on having carried his present policy through the Hoys 
Commons.” i 
Mr. Cobden had been sustained by the excitement of the struggle, but x 
soon as it was over, a tremendous re-action set in. Instead of living upo 
the interest of his health, he had been drawing upon the capital. [tw 
feared that his constitution was ruined, and, by the advice of his physicians 
and with the full consent of his constituents, he went to Paris. He had 1! 
honour of being invited to dine with Louis Philippe and his family, anj, 
after a short stay in the French capital, he visited successively Spain, Italy. 
Germany, and Russia. Everywhere he was feted, and received with distin. 
tion. During his absence two or three notable events took place. He wy 
re-elected for Stockport, and also returned for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
without opposition. He elected to sit for the West Riding, which he con. 
tinued to represent for ten years. While he was making the “grand tour, 
his League friends had organized a splendid and gigantic testimonial in bis 
honour. A subscription, to which the leading I’ree-traders liberally sil- 
scribed, was got up, and a princely sum, amounting to between £60,000 an! 
£70,000, was raised and presented to him, in acknowledgment of the in- 
perishable services he had rendered to his country. 


: 
a 


(To be continued.) 


Aebietos of Pooks. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE OF IRVING.* 

Ir is just forty years since there appeared in London a preacher the recor! 
of whose life is full of strange interest. So sudden a popularity—so extn 
ordinary a mental career—so utter a ruin of hopes—so thorough a sincery 
of pious trust to meet it—few religious histories can parallel. Irving 
preached in a small chapel in Hatton Garden for the first time 1 July, lz: 
His early life had been hard and dreary: long student-labours, seven ye 
of village tuition, much weary waiting as a “ probationer,” at last term 
in a cure of souls at Glasgow ; and, after two years’ service under ( halmers 
neither valued greatly nor greatly regretted by the church he lett, he t : 
the offer of a London ministry. A few months, and the unregarded preci 
of Glasgow was the centre of an audience which Prime Ministers str’ © 
enter. Newspapers described at length the Sunday throng at the chap 
speakers in Parliament quoted its minister as the most eloquent of ie 
preachers ; leaders of London society spent hours before service-tine ols" 
the chapel-doors. 








So months passed ; the excitement quieted itself, a large 
church was built, and Irving entered upon a pastor’s work with an unt 
energy and patience. Then comes the sad story, of which the outlines re 
well known. Theological hatreds first arise ; gradually the suspicions of 2 
leaders of his church have more certain ground to fix upon. Irving becnme 
more and more uulike the rest of men; he thinks less as others think i” 
studies prophecy, and discerns the approach of great events i the we 
Religious persecution, while it alienates minds from spiritual pg ae 
often drives them as well from sober and cautious reason. he cote 
preacher was not a man with whom life would lose any of 
When his longing prayers were heard, and the “ gifts” first ap 
church, he embraced, cherished, and propagated them. One Dy i 
friends fell from him; some kindly advised, some cruelly mocke ae 
him, he was one “to whom mean thoughts and unbelieving hearts reer 
only things miraculous and out of nature.” He first lost his a 1h 
his Presbytery deposed and banished him from their communion. a 
in 1833; in 1834 the grand heart and stately form were gone. 
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. , Spun & 
broken in heart, but believing to the last in the out-pouring of the >? 


the Church. | " ail 
Two monuments of Irving remain : one, the “ Catholic Apostoue at 
of which the late Mr. Drummond was so munificent 4 patron id: 
members of which are popularly known by the name of their ear yor J 
other, a fragment written after his death by Curlyle, his schoo a 
friend. The latter is now filled up and expanded into two volumes ces 
Oliphant, a lady best known hitherto in other walks of acyarry ae 
made a very careful history of the facts of Irving's life, and acldes 9 ge 
from his letters and journals ; and the work is done not only wit sero 
and good taste, but in a tone of tender and pathetic respect for I 


° . > P rakes is i iterest 
_ wins the confidence of the reader as much as it awakes his 





* The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, 
by His Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Two vols. 
1862. 
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mit she has drawn is one which those who dwell upon it, however briefly, 
a not soon forget. Such a man needed a biographer who could see and 
ye rence his largeness of soul, without at the same time accepting the tenets 
a upon it by an impetuous and easily satisfied intellect. Irving’s 
panera was one which can hardly be written except in superlatives. Even 
the common acts of his life were on a different scale from those of other men. 
He was himself of imposing height, and it lost nothing by his bearing and 
demeanour. “ Let me pass, or I will annihilate you!” he exclaimed to an 
hstinate pew-opener. In his younger days, when a party of fresh travellers 
: deavoured to dispossess him of the room and table where his dinner and 
that of his one companion were about to be laid, he stepped to the window 
4 opened it; then, ready for action, and turning towards the travellers, 
Will you toss out or knock down ?” he majestically asked his friend. All 
wh aah work was on the same scale. When he writes a journal, he writes 
in the tone of a Crusader—or, to say the least, of Bunyan and South com- 
bined ; when he is about to preach, he declares that his sermon will be 
short, not more than an hour and forty minutes. Yet his temper was as 


ventle as a child’s. He never hurt an adversary by word or deed. A giant 


in the struggle of his pastoral work, this St. Christopher would yet carry the | 


children in his arms. He was sincere and guileless in every act, and even, as 
far as we can trace them, in every thought. A clergyman composed a severe 
attack upon him in a periodical. Irving writes to him, asks his opinion, 
explains to him his own, is “assured that he would not write on such high 
subjects without having well considered them,” and finally offers him a 
welcome to his house, as a “ fellow-labourer in the vineyard of our Lord.” 
These are traits of character in comparison with which the little vanities and 
obstinacies of which he was accused sink into trifles. They were enough, it 
may be, to contribute fatally to his fall; but they are not enough to throw 
into the shade the brightness of the picture, which his large charity and 
resolute manliness display. We are not sure that in the present work its 
force is not partly lost from being spread over too large a compass. The early 
art of Irving’s life takes up too much space, and his letters are in some cases 
unduly prolix. It is also worth remarking that the exact constitution and 
functions of the Scotch ecclesiastical courts do not possess the extreme 
interest for the general reader that Mrs. Oliphant seems to suppose. 
it is not descending to too minute criticism, we should be better satisfied if 
the Welsh names towards the end of the second volume were spelt in a 
manner either corresponding to the maps, or to euphony, or to custom. 

One of the most successful strokes in the volumes before us is the tact with 
which Dr. Chalmers is here and there introduced in contrast to the hero. 
Fach serves as a perfect foil to the other; and it is curious to remark the 
distance gradually widening between their sympathies as the mind of the 
younger advances on its daring road. Mrs. Oliphant hardly does Chalmers 
justice ; In one passage in particular, where she accuses him of cowardice for 
taking no part in the controversy which ended in Irving’s expulsion from 
the church, she entirely neglects the fact that the Doctor's opinion was strongly 
opposed to the new practices and ideas. His kindest course to his former 
helper would be to remain silent, and he did so ; but Mrs. Oliphant describes 
very well the difference between the one minister full of social schemes, and 
the other teeming with vivid impulses: the one a philosopher and scholar, 
the other an apostle and prophet. Later in their lives, Irving speaks 
of Chalmers as “immersed in civil polity ;’ Chalmers accuses Irving of 
“prodigious want of tact.” It is interesting to notice, that before the career 
of a minister was actually opened to him, Irving often thought seriously of 
becoming a missionary to the heathen—not the delegate of a society, sup- 
ported by a fixed income, abiding in a settled station, and obeying the rules 
ofa committee ; but an apostle of the olden stamp, delivering the burning 
words of his message to all who would receive it, smoothing hill and valley 
for the coming of his Lord. And what an apostle he would have made! 
Xavier himself would not have surpassed him in the fire of his missionary 
zeal. Like St. Paul, he could be all things toall men. He translates a book 
written by a Jesuit priest ; he dedicates a work to Coleridge; he gains the 
heart of an obdurate shoemaker by discoursing learnedly upon the methods 
of preparing leather ; and yet he would not abate a jot of doctrine, of social 
or ecclesiastical theory, for the world. He liked Milton’s poetry ; but Milton 
with him was the “archangel of Radicalism ;” Brougham was its arch- 
fend. The spirits abroad in the world, which deface, he said, the glory of 
the church, were, among others, the intellectual spirit among the Scotch, and 
the Jesuitical spirit among the Methodists. One passage from his journal 
We lust quote at length, as affording a strange instance of Irving’s logical 
weakness when spiritual things were in question. It is worth observing 
What it was that “carried conviction to his mind :°— 


ty . 
After worship and breakfast I composed myself to read out of a book of old 
pamphlets concerning the Revolution, one of which contains a minute journal of 


= expedition of the Prince of Orange for the Protestant cause into England, 
‘rom the day of his setting out to the day of his coronation ; which, written as it 


‘sin @ spiritual and biblical style, brought more clear convictions to my mind 
Gat this passage of history is as wonderful a manifestation of God’s arm as any 
wi ta history of the Jews ; being the judgment of the Stuarts, the reward 
evinere, Cnt house, the liberation of the sealed nation from its idolatrous 
axtae = “pe the beginning of the humiliation of France, which went on for a 
in the Ae € was consummated in the Revolution, of which the remote cause was 
‘tvs wow wars of Louis XIV - exhausting the finances, and causing 
sie Sra thes a ‘raiser of taxes, according to Daniel s prophecy. Oh, that 
lohan ag follow the history of the Christian Church, and embody it in 
surely in oe spirit of the Books of Samuel! There is no presumption, 

“9 Biving @ spiritual account of that which we know from the prophecies 


to be ~aag ae ; 
| © be under spiritual administration.” 


— pen with his intolerance of theories opposed to his own, his con- 
the sate nost reaching bigotry, the very quaintness of his dogmatism—was 
plenitude rg who, when the members of his own congregation, in the 
Me ieeeed A. eir “ gifts, declared the will of the Spirit was that he should 
with pe ac om his leadership, and remain in silence among them, actually, 
mow of “abandonment to which in the history of religious teachers we 
ond Thre yer, | similar, accepted the humiliation, resigned his post, and sat 
EE terse oy the feet of the very men whom he himself had educated to 
: un ss of their spiritual privileges ! 

Nee ee a interest seldom takes possession of a man without 

8) direction or another, his relations to the outer world. In 


ee 


And if | 











some cases he becomes an evangelist, in others a recluse ; the one looks on 
men as creatures whom it is his duty to mould, the other regards them as 
dangerously capable of moulding himself. In Irviny, the first of these phases 
of excitement was, to some extent, succeeded by the other. Gradually, as the 
vividness of his emotions took a more distinct shape and tone, he abandoned 
himself with less reserve than ever to the impulses of his own spiritual 
nature. He fed on himself ; without retiring from the world, or losing any 
portion of his zeal for others, he trained himself systematically to regard his 
own judgment as conclusive, and his own sphere of work as paramount in its 
importance to the world. In this state of mind he was when the marvellous 
news first arrived that the “ gifts” were restored to the church. A girl had 
spoken with tongues ; a labouring man had miraculously healed the sick. 
Irving did not fora moment doubt. Wishes which bring their own fulfil- 
ment are seldom the companions of scepticism. But he waited, and watched, 
and examined. Even when the manifestations appeared in his own congre- 
gation, it was long before he would admit them into public worship ; and 
when he yielded, he did so under an overpowering sense of duty. When 
once that step was taken, all hesitation was over for ever. No wonder he 
was expelled the Church. What was a sober presbytery to do, when an 
ordained minister allowed his service to be interrupted by unauthorized and 
unasked intruders? Irving implored them, with tears in his eyes, to re- 
consider their verdict ; it seemed to him that no insult to the majesty of 
Heaven could be more awful than to decide that the voice of God’s spirit 
should not be heard in His Church. And he continued in this mind to the 
end. When his strong frame gave way under the heavy suffering, and the 
visible hand of death was upon him, he believed, till the latest hour of his 
life, that the same power would interpose for his recovery. It was not till the 
last moment of all that this hope gave way, and a higher trust succeeded it :— 


* As the current of life grew feebler and feebler, a last debate seemed to rise in 
that soul which was now hidden with God. They heard him murmuring to him. 
self in inarticulate argument, confusedly struggling in his weakness to account 
for this visible death, which at last his human faculties could no longer refuse to 
believe in—perhaps touched with ineffable trouble that his Master had seemed to 
fail of His word and promise. At last that self-argument came to a sublime con- 
clusion in a trust more strong than life or death. As the gloomy December 
Sunday sank into the night shadows the last audible words on earth tell from his 
pale lips. ‘The last thing like a sentence we could make out was, ‘If I die, I die 
unto the Lord. Amen.’ 

“Amen! He who had lived to God for so many hard and bitter years, endur- 
ing all the pangs of mortal trouble-—-in his Lord at last, with a sigh of unspeak- 
able disappointment and consolation, contented himself to die. 1 know not how 
to add anything more to that last utterance, which rounds into a perfection 
beyond the reach of art this sorrowful and splendid life.”’ 


His life was, after all, an anachronisin ; and it is well for the age that it 
was so. Nothing could ever have reconciled the discrepancy between his 
thoughts and the thoughts of the world. He lived in an atmosphere where 
everything was sublimated beyond the bounds of practical everyday life ; 
where truths, strongly felt, took a new and gorgeous colouring from the 
heights of his own restless mind. A contemporary of Charles Simeon, he 
had never learnt like him to look facts in the face, to accommodate himself 
to men, to conceive even the task of converting the world as capable of 
politic system. There is no doubt that he carried his self-dependence to a 
fault. He would himself teach the world, himself solve their difficulties, 
himself inflame their zeal. No man has ever greatly succeeded who has so 
shaped his life. “ Pour agir au monde,” says Rénan, “il faut mourir a soi.” 
If Irving had been less prone to concentrate all his thought on his own indi- 
vidual work, if he had trusted less to his own simple instincts, he might 
perhaps have been less easily carried where thoughtful men could not follow. 
Such as he was the character was complete, and isolated in its very 
completeness. A strong believer in an age of doubt; a vague optimist 
in a time of sifting analysis; a dreamer of splendid dreams in a 
world whose more acute philosophy he could not stoop to embrace— 
he was as ill placed in the midst of his fellows as any man must be, 
the whole tenor of whose thoughts works back against the stream of 
history. If no faith in human progress were now at hand to replace the 
grandeur of those mystic hopes which our own keener scrutiny rejects,—if 
there were no subtle warmth lurking underneath the cold philosophy of law,—if 
facts and figures left destitute of all far-sighted trust the mind which cannot 
for truth’s suke give credence to prophesies and tongues,--we should hardly 
dare to speak of Irving as deluded. But no one whose allegiance to fact 
is unreserved would wish him raised to life again. The lotty aspirations 
which lived in a higher world than this, the wayward belief which whispered 
“ words of godliness” to a dying infant, make a beautiful picture to gaze at. 
sut it is a picture of a past age. Science, politics, social progress, love to 
man in every varied shape,—these are “gifts” which no mean Influence 
engrafts upon the hearts of men. Better the doorkeeper in the temple where 
these are worshipped than the hierarch of a faith which even religion itself 
has raised upon a basis of fancy. 


CAIRNES ON THE SLAVE POWER.* 


We are indebted to Mr. Cairnes for a book which is likely to add very 
materially to the general knowledge of the character and issues of the 
American war. When Secession began few Englishmen pretended to be 
acquainted with American politics, and it is probable that most of those who 
flattered themselves that they had mastered them, would now confess that 
they had overrated their knowledge. This ignorance was not inexcusable ; 
however consistent may have been the progress of American history, it has 
moved through a great variety of circumstances ; fresh parties continually 
arose to the surface, and older combinations disappeared ; their names either 
yave us no information or misled us. It was impossible to guess at the 
principles of Know-Nothings, Nullifiers, Border Ruffians, and Free-soilers - 
and, on the other hand, one was sure to go wrong over Democrats and Re. 
publicans, Whigs and the Liberty party. When the object of a fight is not 


* The Slave Power: ts Character, Career, and Probable Designs. Being an att 
ex} lain the real issues involved in the Ameri an contest By J. E. Ca res, ‘v A. Profess. = 
of Jurisprudence and Politial Econ my m Queen's College, Galway, and late Whately 
Professor of Political Economy in the Univermty of Dublin. London: Parker, Son i 
Bourn. 1562. ; . 
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understood the struggle necessarily appears unmeaning, and its study is as 
ungrateful as that of the battles of kites and crows. But ignorance rarely 
hinders the formation of opinion, and most men may plead guilty to some 
hasty judgment, which they have had with difficulty to unlearn. 

When Mr. Mill's paper appeared in Fraser's Magazine last February, his 
high authority led many to reconsider, if not to abandon, their preconceived 
notions of the paltry character of the American war, and the present book, 
which may be said to appear under Mr. Mill’s auspices, may serve to bring 
over those who remained uncertain. The substance of the book formed the 
matter of a course of lectures delivered last year in the University of Dublin, 
and it appears that Mr. Mill read them in manuscript and urged their publi- 
cation. The learned Professor and the English economist adopt, as we 
might suppose, nearly the same point of view, but Mr. Cairnes has supported 
his estimate by a wider argument. He traces the conflict between North 
and South to its root in the essential opposition between the economic 
character of a slave and that of a free state. In doing so his sympathies are 
not concealed, but he exhibits a judicial temper of mind, and the reader on 
this side of the Channel who may be attracted to the work by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. John Stuart Mull will probably confess that its own ability 
is amply sufficient to sustain it. A graceful dedication to Mr. Mill expresses 
a connection so honourable to both parties. 

Professor Cairnes would doubtless allow that no man is likely to fathom 
all the meaning of the present struggle. The actors in it are themselves often 
unconscious of their real aims, and it is improbable that any one will com- 
prehend a phenomenon which not only in intrinsic importance, but in mere 
size, surpasses any event since the French Revolution. We can now easily 
see that neither Burke on the one side, nor Mackintosh on the other, under- 
stood all the issues of that struggle, and political philosophers, profounder 
even than Burke. might confess that they can only guess at the result of the 
American fight. This consideration should act as a caution against dogmatism, 
and must be understood as qualifying every statement. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of theories was that which ascribed secession 
to a mere spurt of anger at an unsuccessful election contest : such a notion 
could not survive the first shot fired in earnest, but we are not certain that it 
does not still influence opinion. The phrase which Earl Russell propounded 
at Newcastle, and which has since been repeated by Mr. Gladstone at Man- 
chester, accurately represents the present belief, “‘the North fights for 
empire, the South for independence ;’ but few care to inquire to what the 
sudden passion of the South for independence is due. Unless some danger was 
believed to be imminent, we are still ascribing the civil war to a fit of 
spleen. Lord Russell’s formula is at best imperfect: it does, to a certain 
extent, express the present phenomenon, but it leaves its cause unexplained. 
It states the historical fact that issue was joined on the right of secession 
asserted by the one side and denied by the other; it omits to inquire why 
the Southerners insist upon exercising their alleged right. Even those who 
assert in the strongest manner that secession is constitutional, would hesitate 
to say that it was morally though legally justifiable by the mere caprice of 
the seceders. But the Foreign Secretary's formula, at the best, as we have 
said, imperfect, is often practically misleading. The magic word “ inde- 
pendence,” raises in the mind the picture of United Provinces resisting the 
imposition of foreign tyranny. We conceive of a sovereign power promulgating 
new laws on a subject state, and we experience a corresponding revulsion of 
feeling when we remember that the liberty so stoutly contended for is not 
the liberty of resistance, but the liberty of aggression. Mr. Brooks expressed 
his notion of independence when his constituents complimented him with an 
entertainment for his attack on Mr. Sumner. 


“ If Fremont be elected President of the United States, I am for the people, 
in their majesty, rising above the law and leaders, taking the power into their 
own hands, going by concert or not by concert, and laying the strong arm of 
Southern freemen upon the Treasury and archives of the Government.” 


There is no reason to believe that Mr. Brooks erroneously stated the 
Southern programme otherwise than by omitting a great part of its contents. 

But if the cry of independence introduces a chain of erroneous deductions, 
the statement that slavery is the ground of the quarrel is equally misleading. 
The Englishman understands by it that the one party is determined to uproot 
and the other to defend the peculiar institution, and he scoffingly asks, “* How 
can this be asserted in the teeth of facts / the Federal Government has dis- 
claimed any intention of interfering with the domestic institutions of the 
South ; it degraded General Fremont when he took a step in that direction ; 
it disowned General Hunter's proclamation before it was certain of its authen- 
ticity.” Yet it must be confessed that this statement, like the other about 
empire and independence, is true, but both require accurate definition, and 
without it both are misunderstood. 

It is here that Professor Cairnes comes to our assistance. He opens his 
argument by examining the nature of slave-labour, the conditions under 
which it can be profitably employed, and the area of operation which the 
slaveowner requires in order to preserve the advantage he may have once 
enjoyed. This part of the discussion may be familiar to the reader of Mr. 
Olmsted’s books, but the knowledge of it is so essential to an understanding 
of the *‘ irrepressible conflict” that it may be doubted whether it can be too 
often stated. 


«“ The economical defects of slave labour,” says Mr. Cairnes, “ may be summed 
up under the three following heads :—It is given reluctantly ; it is unskilful ; 
it is wanting in versatility. It is given reluctantly, and consequently the industry 
of the slave can only be depended on so long as he is watched. Ifthe work be 
such that a large gang can be employed with efficiency within a small space the 
expense of superintendence will be slight. The cost of slave-labour thus varies 
directly with the degree in which the work to be done requires dispersion of the 
labourers. Moreover, the slave seeks, by concealing his powers, to reduce to the 
lowest the standard of requisition. Secondly, slave-labour is unskilful, not only 
because the slave has no inducement to exert his higher faculties, but because of 
the ignorance to which he is condemned... . . But further, slave-labour is 
eminently defective in versatility. The difficulty of teaching the slave anything 
is so great, that the only chance of turning his labour to profit is, when he has 
once learned a lesson, to keep him to that lesson for life.’’ 


As far back as 1803, Randolph of Roanoke, himself a slaveowner, as 
chairman of a select committee, called slave labour demonstrably the dearest 
of any ; and it is easily seen from this analysis, that it is excluded from manu- 





1 —— 


factures and commerce, and its advantage is found in the cultiyat; 
tobacco, and similar crops, which admit of the possibility of ms 
numbers in a small space : in the cultivation of cereals, which rey orking large 
numbers, it is beaten out of the field. It is due to this economic che Staller 
slave labour, and the difference of climate, which permits it to be haracter of 
that we find slavery surviving in undiminished vitality in the Sout) forth, 
has disappeared from the Northern States. But two more character after iy 
slave labour remain, which have even a greater immediate iol of 
struggle. It is eminently wasteful ; it can only be employed on the wr WN the 
and it rapidly wears them out ; it admits of no science of agriculty t lan : 
the workman can only work upon one kind of crop, rotation js es > Whey 
and skilled labour alone can be profitably employed on inferior lands ible 


abundant supply of virgin and fertile soil is absolutely necessary Aaa 


on of Com, 


. 


this that slave labour is exclusive, that it cannot co-exist with jree laby 

that the free workman finds his position despised, and degenerates in.” 
“‘mean white,” and we may begin to understand the contest betwe hg 
North and the South, which has been waged for forty years, The an the 
territories at the west of the States have been the prize contended for 7 
they become free or slave States /— ; 


** Whenever free and slave societies have come into conflict in the same field 
mutual antagonism has sprung up between them. Each has endeavoured’ 4 
outstrip the other in the career of colonization, and, by first occupying % 
ground, to keep the field open for its future expansion against the encroachm 
of its rival. ‘It has thus,’ says Mr. Weston, ‘become a race whether the oo 
from Texas and Arkansas, or the white labourer from Kansas and the free woe 
shall first reach New Mexico and the Gulf of California.’ ”’ ~" 


Another motive acting in the same direction, and often exerting g yy, 
powerful influence than the economic cause, was the desire to increase te 
influence in the Senate by the creation of States; but the economic and 
political motives frequently run together, and producing a defined policy 
may be themselves lost sight of in a simple adherence to party, Who, 
Senator Brown of Mississippi addressed his constituents, it may be doubtej 


whether he had fully analyzed his springs of action. 


“T want Cuba,” he said, “I want Tamaulipas, Potosi, and one or two oth» 
Mexican States; and I want them all for the same reason—for the planting per 
spreading of slavery. And a footing in Central America will powerfully aid ys 
in acquiring these other States. Yes; I want these countries for the spread of 
slavery. 1 would spread the blessings of slavery, like the religion of our Diyige 
Master, to the uttermost ends of the earth; and rebellious and wicked 4g +} 
Yankees have been, I would even extend it to them.” 

** Sez Dixon H. Lewis, 


* It perfectly true is 
Thet slavery’s airth’s grettest boon,’ sez he.’ 


But the aims of the mass of Southerners are more prosaic ; they wish 
acquire new lands to be worked by their slaves, and_ by the creation of Shay: 
States to preserve their power in the Senate ; the Northerners, on the othe: 
hand, oppose them, partly in order to keep the territories for free labourer, 
partly from traditional policy that slavery was an evil not to be extended, 
and in some degree from pure horror of slavery itself. Years have only 
served to deepen the intensity of these differences ; time has divided thy 
nation into two, with separate histories and separate policies. Threats «/ 
secession have been thrown out by the extreme members of the two gre 
parties ; it has been long urged by Wendell Phillips and William Loy! 
Garrison ; Emerson addressed Channing— 

** What boots thy zeal, O glowing friend, 
That would indignant rend 
The Northland from the South ?” 
Mr. Seward, though far from meaning secession, uttered a great speech 2 
1858, which, to outsiders, might serve to show that it was inevitable. 


“ These antagonistic systems [of free labour and slave labour |,” he said, “a 
continually coming into closer conflict, and collision results. Shall | tell ya 
what this collision means? They who think that it is accidental, unnecess, 
the work of interested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mista 
the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endur 
forces, and it means that the United States must and will, sooner or later, become 
either entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labour nation.” 


The Southern States were the first to recognize the necessary result of 
conflict, and in their early successes they reaped the fruits of their decisit 
action. ) a F 
Simple-minded people often ask why, if separation be inevitable, shout 
not the North at once concede it? We have not yet succeeded in mks 
parturition an entirely painless operation, and such a deed as the quiet 
of a Southern Confederacy would have been a triumph of political obste™ 
But here, even-if the North had been perfectly willing to allow the secs 
instead of being filled with the desire to preserve the glory of the se 
undiminished, no peaceable settlement of the terms of separation = 
hoped for. How much of the territories and the wilderness should the : 
federacy take with it? Would the free passage of the Mississipp . 
guaranteed ? Could the slave-trade be permitted to be re-opened ! * 
impossible to over-rate the importance of these questions as bearing a 
civilization of the world, and the war will at least serve in a roundabout i 
to get them satisfactorily answered. If slavery be restrained within © 
limits of the present Slave States (excluding Texas), there would be Li 
reason to hope that it would in time die out through its own unprofitable” 
encirt with a cordon of free states, it would perish like the scorpio)“ 
with fire, But a Southern Confederacy, with an unlimited back -_ 
would presently revive the slave-trade, and slavery would promise to be 
petual. Indeed, the slave-trade was actually revived before the se A 
took place. Mr. Breckenridge, Mr. Lincoln’s opponent, addressit “ 
Legislature of Kentucky, after they had elected him to the Senate © 
said, “ Some little there is to complain of us. I say to you, 1 */ or 
those who appeal to the Constitution and the laws should obey - ‘Tos 
tion and the laws. I would have the South first obey the laws of the ° 


e seco 





| which prohibits the foreign slave-trade.” Mr. Cairnes quotes the ey” 
Mr. Jefferson Davis and the Vice-President, Mr. Stephens, and sho¥”, 


ready they are to re-open the African slave-trade ; but it is imposs!""" 
for an open avowal of a policy which would at once alienate trom 
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| Breeding States. We should expect to find the thorough aims of 
- ae onealel by those whose position is not high enough to enforce 
~ ess ; and @ Mr. Goulden, of Georgia, may, perhaps, be taken as a frank 
pa ‘of the wishes of his associates. In the Democratic Convention at 


nt . ‘ , 
Ce mestoD, prior to the last election, he said, amidst constant applause :— 
«Tam a Southern States’ rights man, I am an African slave-trader. I believe 


che doctrine of protection to slavery in the Territories is a mere theory—a mere 
ergction (applause). Practically, it can be of no importance to the South, for 
ania that the infant has been strangled before it was born (laughter). We 
ae slaves to carry to these territories. . . . . I tell you, fellow-democrats, 
rong African slave-trader is the true Union man (cheers and laughter). | 
val 4 that the slave-trading of Virginia is more immoral, more unchristian in 
ea ° ‘oint of view, than that African slave-trade which goes to Africa and brings 
ian and worthless man here, makes him a useful man, Christianises him, 
y= , nadie him and his posterity down the stream of time to join in the blessings 
*f civilization (cheers and laughter)... .. It has been my fortune to go into 
ss at noble old state (Virginia) to buy a few darkies, and I have had to pay from 
1,000 dollars to 2,000 dollars a head, when I could go to Africa and buy better 
negroes for 50 dollars a-piece. ‘Take off the unconstitutional restrictions on the 


lave trade, and let the negroes come.” 


The consideration of such a policy throws the mere question of the right 
of secession into the shade ; it too practically affects the interest of England, 
ghether she may not have to go to war with a powerful Confederacy bent on 
reviving the slave traffic. ae é. Pees 

The inquiry whether secession 1s provided for by the constitution has always 
appeared to us somewhat idle. We are, indeed, Sr that no such 
nght was contemplated by the founders of the Federal U nion ; but we are 
equally satisfied that it cannot be denied apart from the Union. Professor 
Cairnes does not examine at length a view which is purely speculative, since 
the right of separate existence does not express the object of the South. 
Did the Slave States simply wish to depart from the Union, it is difficult to 
see on What ground they could be refused their desire. “I am not aware,” 
cavs Mr. Mill, “that any community has a right to force another to be 
civilized ;” but an endeavour to carry with them a territory almost as large 
as themselves may well be hotly contested. 

It seems impossible, then, to regret the present war ; deplorable as are its 
consequences—and perhaps no one is more painful than the misery our inno- 
cent countrymen suffer—it has already averted greater evils. With an 
energy and despatch, which our telegraphs hinder us from recognizing, the 
Northerners have compressed their opponents within their own states ; even 
if it be impossible, as 1t well may be, to carry the war into the interior of the 
South, it is not difficult to guard its borders and effectually prevent the 
accomplishment of the designs which the leaders of the secession had con- 
ceived. In the interest of civilization, Englishmen cannot but wish the 
humbling of the Southern power, the character and designs of which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes has so ably revealed to them. 





RAVENSHOE* 


Proressor KINGSLEY enjoys the privilege so seldom conceded to the most 
distinguished teachers, of numbering his own kindred among the converts to 
his philosophy. Par nobile fratrum would be the motto with which he and 
the author of “ Ravenshoe” might appropriately take their stand in the 
world of letters. The one has completely indoctrinated the other, and it is 
hardly necessary for us to be reminded, in the Dedication, that their affection 
deepens, and their tastes become increasingly sympathetic as years goon. Both 
look at nature with a sportsman’s and a poet’s eye, and at life with a cheer- 
fulness which, if sometimes a little strained, and sometimes ostentatiously 
picturesque, is always manly, dignified, and vigorous. Both are masters of a 
strong and spirit-stirring style, and can paint the ordinary sentiments of 
mankind with a great deal of vividness and reality. Both have much about 
them that is pathetic, and pass, in easy transition, from the boisterousness of 
high animal spirits to serious thought, or a sentimental mood. They are 
men of warm passions, vehement impulses, and strong conceptions ; and it 
is with these, rather than with profound thought or subtle analysis of 
character, that they love to deal. In the present instance Mr. Kingsley has 
put his story into the mouth of an imaginary narrator, whose character is 
supposed to be that “ of a thoroughly good-hearted and tolerably clever man, 
who has his fingers, as he would say himself, in everybody's pie, and who for 
the life of him cannot keep his own counsel.” It becomes, accordingly, 
little difficult to decide what in the book is attributable to dramatic propriety, 
what to the author’s own idiosyncrasy. Repeatedly throughout the story the 
mask is dropped, and Mr. Kingsley pur et simple addresses us ; tells us about 
the construction of the tale, moralizes upon the lessons he wishes it to teach, 
or apologizes for what he considers its defects. At the close we are left with 
the impression that the “ imaginary narrator” is only the author painted in 
ather stronger colours than reality, rather more simple-minded and jovial than 
Mr. Kingsley can get himself to feel, talking in rather less ornate language 
han Mr. Kingsley would like to employ, and saying a good many things 
tich, thonch he sincerely likes and would wish entirely to believe, he would 
eel rather shy about propounding in his own person. The artifice is inge- 
mous, and it is one of many clever contrivances for shirking the responsi- 
bility which most story-tellers are so anxious to be rid of. It is a very 
ficult task to bring all the threads of a long history together, to evolve 
© appropriate characteristics of each of the drainatis persone, to intro- 
uce one incident after another, all duly subordinate to the general effect, 
fat the same time to avoid impressing the picture too much with the 
“ators own personality. This difficulty is, of course, lessened if the 
itor is made one of the characters of the piece, and paints himself 
ile be jg describing other people. His very shortcomings may then be 
ppealed to as skilful strokes of art, designedly introduced. If he halts in 
p Se, or gets confused, or rambles away into irrelevant matters, the 
ogy 1s offered, that it is consistent with his character for him to do 

“r instance, all through “ Ravenshoe” we are, from time to time, 
. ‘Tupted by little digressions, which “the imaginary narrator ” evidently 
“&S rather good, but which Mr. Kingsley is more than half ashamed of. 





Ravenshoe. 


yadon, com Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” Macmillan, Cambridge 








“ If,” he says, “I thought I was writing for a reader who was going to criti- 
cise very closely my way of telling my story, I must tell you the honest truth, 
i should tell my story very poorly indeed. Of course, I shall submit to the 
same Criticism as my betters ; but there are times when I feel I must have 
my reader go hand in hand with me. ‘To doso, he must follow the same train 
of ideas as Ido. At such times I write as naturally as I can,” &c. &c. Then he 
adds that he is encouraged by the example of Captain Marryat, who, at a par- 
ticular point of one of his stories, puts in a chapter about his grandmother and 
the spring tides. Accordingly, at a very interesting crisis in “* Ravenshoe,” 
when we are profoundly interested about two lovers, one of whom is just going 
away to the Crimean war, we are stopped to hear about a lady’s maid, who was 
caught looking in her mistress’s mirror to see if her nose were really as redas she 
remembered, All this,” says the imaginary narrator, “ had taken but a few 
moments ; but the time seems longer to us, because, following my usual plan 
of playing the fool upon important occasions, I have been telling you Sas 
the lady’s maid’s nose.” We cannot help regretting that Captain “Marryat’s 
grandmother and the spring tides should have tempted Mr. Kingsley into a 
style of art so little worthy of his great powers. In his next story he will 
not, we trust, shelter himself behind a mask, which is only of use for the 
protection of careless writing and defective workmanship. The admirable 
descriptions, which place “ Ravenshoe” almost in the first rank of English 
novels, could come from no one so naturally, and, therefore, so effectively, as 
from the author himself; and such little irregularities, for which, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the “imaginary narrator” is either the pretext or the apology, 
might, we believe, with the greatest advantage, and with no great expenditure 
of trouble and ingenuity, be entirely avoided. 

Of the story itself it would really be difficult to speak too highly. The 
author seems to possess almost every essential for a writer of fiction. If he 
has adopted a good deal of the old stage machinery, he has invested it with 
an interest that is perfectly fresh and that belongs exclusively to himself. 
He knows country life, and makes the most of his knowledge: he has lived 
among horses and dogs, fishermen and gamekeepers, and he gives us every now 
and then a little piece of stable slang, or a genuine Devonshire dialogue, which 
are sufficiently rare to be entirely welcome. His painting of natural scenery 
seems to us perfectly first-rate ; and in the account of some incidents of the 
Crimean campaign, though he has sedulously avoided any general description, 
he has proved that, if he chose to take to military matters, no one could 
depict them with greater brilliancy and interest. There runs, too, throughout 
the story, a vein of fun which gives great zest to passages which, in less able 
hands, must have been mere dry narration, For instance, there is a marriage 
service ; during it three naughty children are put into a pew with the author, 





and their naughtiness is thrown into so amusing a shape, that it is easy to 
understand the temptation to stop and play with a subject evidently so con- 
genially humorous. Indeed, the fun of the nursery seems especially to the 
author’s taste, and the vagaries and caprices of little children are recorded 
with a minute and entertaining fidelity. Then we have an episode of a little 
gamin, with whom Charles, the hero of the story, disguised as a groom, makes 
acquaintance, and whose misfortunes are, at a later stage of the story, very 
feelingly sketched. The hero discovers him playing fives with a brass 
button. ‘ I want my boots cleaned,” he said. The boy said, “TI can’t clean 
they dratted top boots ; I cleaned a groom’s boots a Toosday, and he punched 
my block because I blacked the tops. Where did that button go!” After 
a little brushing, Charles begins to interrogate. “ How came you to be 
playing fives with a brass button, eh?” The boy struck work at once and 


| answered, “J ain’t got no ball.”-— 1f you begin knocking stamped pieces 





| 
| 
| 





of metal about the streets,” continued Charles, “ you will come to chuck- 


farthing ; and from chuck-farthing to the gallows is a very short step indeed, 
I can assure you.” The boy did not seem to know whether Charles was 
joking or not. He cast a quiet glance up at his face ; but seeing no sign of a 
smile there, he spat on one of his brushes, and said, “* Not if you don’t cheat, 
it ain't.” Such descriptions seem sufficiently — matters, and their 
excellence, such as it 1s, is almost lost in transplanting them from the 
passages amid which they take their place ; but it is on them, and on the 
degree of the care and ingenuity expended in their production, that the 
readableness of a novel very mainly depends, and the author seems to us, 
throughout the present work, to have been both careful and ingenious to very 
good purpose. 

We designedly abstain from spoiling a really interesting story by sketch- 
ing its contents. The range of circumstances is by no means unfamiliar: 
there is the hero, who turns out to be a changeling, and who, of course, subse- 
quently turns out to be, after all, the rightful heir ; there is a Jesuit priest 
with dark designs, and all kinds of shocking mysteries at his command ; there 
is a horse-racing, bullying peer, a flighty young lady who runs away with 
him, and a pleasant old rou’, who leaves him a fortune ; then the changeling 
of course runs through a series of vicissitudes, is the victim of all sorts of 
bad fortune, and is happily rescued by an old friend just at the point when 
he was going to comiit suicide, or to have a brain fever. Meantime it is super- 
tluous to say, that the changeling’s true rank has been ascertained, vast fortunes 
are left him, a disconsolate young lady cries her eyes out at his dlisappear- 
ance, and his relations scour heaven and earth to tind him. Equally super- 
fluous would be the description of how everything at last comes straight, 
the necessary registers are forthcoming, the fortunes happily invested, and 
the disconsolate young lady's griefs assuaged. As the story turns on the 
various accidents which prevented the hero's discovery, it was of course 
open to the author to yo on as long as he liked. He has been 
modest enough to allow the necessary recognition to take place at the 
close of the third volume, and we are sure that those who accompanied 
him so far must, notwithstanding the satisfaction always attendant upon 
closing a story, have regretted to part with so agreeable a narrator. T 1ey 
will close the book, thoroughly impressed with the high feeling, deli- 
cacy, and real refinement, which are hardly less noticeable than its 
strength and truthfulness. Mr. Kingsley, like the rest of his school, writes 
with a purpose; but he is sufficiently an artist to conceal it decently 
from view, and to avoid the gross exagyerations and tedious trivialities with 
which the “ Tom Brown” order of literature has, in too many instances, been 
of late defaced. He is bold in his choice of scenes, but he is never in the 
least indelicate, and he can be familiar without falling into vulgarity. There 
are natures, probably, for which his philosophy will seem scanty and insuf- 
ficient ; agonies which it does not fathom ; problems which it leaves unsolved 
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He has left no very exalted character upon his canvas ; and his pleasantest 
conceptions seem fashioned upon a humble model. No one, however, will 
close the pages of “‘ Ravenshoe” without a hearty liking for the cheerful 
temperament, pure taste, and vigorous imagination, which are conspicuous 
throughout them, and which have invested a somewhat commonplace set of 
facts with a charm hardly surpassed in any modern romance. 





LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE FAR EAST.* 


Borneo is the largest island in the Indian Archipelago, and the largest in 
the globe, if we except the continent of Australia, and yet we know singularly 
little about it. Every one has heard how Mr. Brooke sailed from England, in 
his yacht Royalist, in 1538, on a voyage of investigation among the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, how he arrived in Borneo in 1839, how he assisted 
the Raja of oue of the provinces to suppress an insurrection and to put down 
piracy ; and how, in September, 1841, Mr. Brooke himself became ‘‘ Raja of 
Sarawak.” We know that the inhabitants of Borneo were chiefly Malays ; 
that there were tribes of aboriginal savages called Dayaks, who were addicted 
to head-hunting, and that a good many Chinese had settled in the island. 
We had heard of the English colony of Labuan, and of the richness of its 
coal-mines ; and that, perhaps, was about the whole of the knowledge that 
most people possessed concerning this great island. If any one is desirous of 
obtaining more perfect information on the subject, and of obtaining it in the 
pleasantest manner possible, he should lose no time in getting the book now 
under review, and he should keep it until he has finished it. It is one of the 
most interesting books that has been published for many years. 

“ The Forests of the Far East” is not a mere sporting-book, as its name 
appears to imply, nor is it an ordinary book of travels. Sport and travels 
and adventures there are in abundance, but they are so interwoven with 
social and political questions, with strange anecdotes of manners and 
customs of hitherto unknown nations, with botanical and mineralogical dis- 
cussions, and with picturesque and graphic descriptions of scenery and of 
social life, that they become, as it were, the trimmings and garnishings of a 
great feast rather than the picces de résistance that compose the feast. 
Throughout the two large volumes the reader is carried on from page to page 
without being weary, and without feeling any inclination to lay down the 
book. It is like reading Herodotus again, with the same interest and in the 
same spirit in which, as boys, we read the *‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” The 
author handies his subject in a very pleasant and in a very masterly manner, 
and with a thorough knowledge of what he is writing about. He has lived 
long in Borneo, and is quite familiar with ail the inhabitants whom he intro- 
duces in his pages. He treats the tribes in groups, preserving their indi- 
vidual characteristics and giving a liviag interest to each, and at the same 
time, by copying his journal which he kept when he visited the different 
nations, he retains the freshness and originality of his first impressions. Thus 
he produces at once a philosophical treatise and an amusing narrative. The 
book is free from long abstract discussions, and at the same time it is never 
frivolous. Every now and then the author seems to pull himself up in the 
middle of a disquisition, as if he felt that the narrative was getting heavy, 
and that an anecdote was wanted to enliven it. If we were to be hypercriti- 
‘al as to points of composition, the accusation of desultory writing might be 
brought. In one page, for instance, you find a medical analysis of the 
manner in which an alligator swallows his food, an anecdote of thrilling 
interest in illustration ; then a political discourse upon the morale of the 
youthful population of a certain tribe, with missionary evidence to corrobo- 
rate the theory advanced, and an epitome of the effects of religious 
instruction ; then an almost tragical account of the death of an orang-outang, 
and a full and perfect measurement of his different points. A similar 
diversity of subjects does not appear in every page with the same reckless 
prodigality, but if the book has a weakness it is the weakness of desultori- 
ness ; yet it is owing to this characteristic that it leaves such a very pleasant 
impression on the reader's mind. 

Having said so much upon the style, let us now turn to the matter of the 
“ Forests of the Far East.” And first of all, who is the author? -He is Mr. 
Spenser St. John, who went out to Borneo as her Majesty's Commissioner at 
Sarawak ; afterwards removed to Brunei, the capital, as Consul-General of 
the island ; and is now Chargé d@ Affairs to the Republic of Hayti. Mr. St. 
John commences his narrative with an account of his explorations among 
the tribes in the neighbourhood of Sarawak ; then follows an account of two 
ascents of Kina Balu, the loftiest mountain in insular Asia; then “the 
Limbang Journal,” in which the author records a distant expedition to 
explore the interior of the country lying to the south and south-east of 
Brunei. He then gives an account of two visits that he paid to the islands 
of the Sulu Archipelago ; and concludes with a description of the kingdom 
of Borneo proper, of Sarawak, of the Chinese in the island, and of the 
progress of the undertakings of the Protestant and Roman Catholic missions. 
That is a very large bill of fare, but we may select a dish or two, though we 
cannot go through all the courses. 

The Sea Dayaks who live in the neighbourhood of Sarawak are first dis- 
cussed. Mr. St. John lived so much with these tribes that his information 
about them must be trustworthy. He thinks well of them. “The energy 
displayed by the Sea Dayaks,” he says, “ gives much hope of their ad rance- 
ment in civilization at a future time ; and a few years of steady government 
would produce a great change in their condition.” Some of the tribes that 
compose these Sea Dayaks are morally much in advance of others. The 
Linga Dayaks come highest in the scale. They prove their advancement in 
civilization by showing an unmistakeable preference for the English nations, 
and by being, generally speaking, faithful. Next to them come the Saka- 


ts 


ranes. Mr. St. John thus describes them :— 


* These Sea Dayaks are a very improvable people. I have mentioned the 
tender point of their character as displayed in Mr. Gomez’s school at Lundu, and 
another is their love of imitation. A Sakarang chief noticed a path that was 
cut and properly ditched near the fort, and found that in all weathers it was dry: 
so he instantly made a similar path from the landing place on the river to his 
house, and I was surprised on entering it to see coloured representations of 
horses, knights in fall armour, aud ships, drawn vigorously, but very inartistic- 





* Life in the Forests of the Far East. By Spenser St. John, F.R.G.S., F.E.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 
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“a a. 
| ally, on the plank walls. I found, on inquiry, he had been given Botte ee: 
the Illustrated London News, and had endeavoured to imitate the .. 
He used charcoal, lime, 1ed ochre, and yellow earth as his materials “PRTAFingg, 
“The Sakarang women are, I think, the handsomest among the Da 
Borneo ; they have good figures, light and elastic; with well-formed Yaks of 
very interesting, even pretty faces; with skin of so light a brown busta 
be yellow,—yet a very healthy-looking yellow,—with bright dark eyes 
glistening black hair. The girls are very fond of using an oil mado re 7 
katioh fruit, which has the scent of almonds. Their dress is not un’ TOM the 
petticoats reaching from below the waist to the knees, and jacke 
with fringe. All their clothes are made from native cloth of native 
from cotton grown in the country. These girls are generally thourhe” Spur 
lively in conversation and quick in repartee. GM to be 
t a very nds 





as almost to 


“The Sakarang men are clean built, upright in their gait, and o 
pendent bearing. They are well behaved and gentle in their manners. and 
their own ground, superior to all others in activity.” ee 


The method introduced by Mr. Gomez in his school at Lundy WAS &0 ¢; 

] h lied to the child f ivilized savages. and . 80 Sin 
gular when applied to the children of uncivilized savages, and appareysiy 
successful in its results, that we must quote it even at the risk a 


ol OCcy Ihe 
too much space :— “Pyg 


“« At first, Mr. Gomez did not press religious instruction upon them but o 

a school. I mention this circumstance on account of the very remarkabi - 
he must have exercised to induce the children to attend as they did. His gy - 
of punishment was admirable, but difficult to be followed with English bo + 
merely refused to hear the offending child’s lesson, and told him to go “i rn 
friend, who often watched the progress of the school, has told me that inainad 
going home the little fellows would sob and cry and remain in a quiet part of the 
school till they thought Mr. Gomez had relented. They would rarely retum 
their parents, if it could be avoided, before their lessons were said.” 


These are stationary races, savages with a local habitation and a naye. 
but among the Sea Dayaks there are some wandering tribes who despise the 
conventionalities of a domicile, and live a sort of Bedouin life.  Thosp are 
the Pakatan and Punan tribes, who roam about the jungle at will, ry y 
temporary huts as they come to a new place, exhaust it of wild beasts 4 
food, and leave it for another. Their chief occupation consists in collectiyy 
wax, edible birds’-nests, camphor, and rattans. Their only manufacture 3 
the “ blow-pipe,” and the poisoned arrows to be used with it. 

In the manners and customs of these Sea Dayaks we come upon some yer 
remarkable peculiarities. Generally speaking, they appear to be a sociabb 
and talkative people, hospitable to strangers, fond of their children and they 
families, singularly sensible in some points of their domestic economy, ané 
amusingly nonsensical in others. Their ceremonies at the birth of a chili 
are interesting ; but the celebration of marriage has something so ludicrously 
original about it, that we must give it here in full :— 


“On the wedding day, the bride and bridegroom are brought from opposite 
ends of the village to the spot where the ceremony is to be performed. Theyap 
made to sit on two bars of iron, that blessings as lasting, and health as vigor 
as the metal, may attend the pair. A cigar and betel leaf, prepared with th 
areca nut, are next put into the hands of the bride and bridegroom. One of te 
priests then waves two fowls over the heads of the couple, and, in a long addres 
to the Supreme Being, calls down blessings upon the pair, and implores the 
peace and happiness may attend the union. After the heads of the affiancd 
have been knocked against each other three or four times, the bridegroom pus 
the prepared siri leaf and the cigar into the mouth of the bride, while she de 
the same to him, whom she thus acknowledges as her husband. The fowls a 
then killed, and the blood caught in two cups, and from its colour the pres 
foretells the future happiness or misery of the newly-married. ‘The ceremonys 
closed by a feast, with dancing and noisy music.” 


So far that is very well, though somewhat novel ; but it appears thi 
despite the fact of the bride and bridegroom “sitting on two bars of iron; 
and of their “ having their heads knocked together three or four times,” itt 
seldom that the married couple remain as one flesh for any length of time 
Divorces are more common with them than they are with us, even under 
present relaxed régime. Mr. St. John finds himself in great perplexity upt 
this subject. ‘The women,” he says, “are modest, and yet unchaste ; 
love warmly and yet divorce easily, but are generally faithful to their hushss 
when married.” The fact is, that marriage among the savages of bom 
is a practical, businesslike transaction, for the purpose of having childrs 
dividing labour, and, by means of their offspring, providing for their 0 # 
It is entered into and dissolved almost at pleasure ; on the whole, fief 
seems to be as much the rule as it is in nations at the head of civil 
where marriage is a contract that can only be dissolved by death, at? 
| only be made under the sanction of the Church. Space will not pet 
' to enlarge upon the ceremonies that are performed after death ; not of 
_ their more peculiar customs, sacrifices, and ordeals. We refer the resi? 
| the book itself; he will be well repaid. We hasten on to the blacket® 
upon the character of these entertaining barbarians.“ The white med, + 
say, “read books, we hunt for heads instead ;” and apparently this - 
species of sport has prevailed among the Dayaks from the earliest - 
“The longing they have for head-hunting,” Mr. St. John says, om 
prising.” The Malays, indeed, care little for it, but they turn the Dayt 
tiality for such ghastly truphies to some profitable account. They rr 
take the Dayaks out with them upon their marauding expeditions, v6" 
all the hard work, and at the end divide the spoil—the heads ot sa 
for the Dayaks, the goods and captives for themselves—a hardly a 
arrangement according to European ideas, but the simple-minded re 
were perfectly happy with their heads, Without an offering of a 
Davak maiden would never give her hand to an importunate lover. ia 
were one and all animated with the spirit of Herodias. Nor is 1 
token of affection that a head is necessary ; a similar ofiering 8 “" 
on the death of a relative. A man may not go out of moun = 
he has secured some such weird consolation for the death of the 6? 
a woman’s or a child’s will do; but a bond fide head is indispe 

head, moreover, is a proof of manliness and courage. 1” 
number of these imposing testimonies, the more respectable und “ 
courageous the man. ‘“ When they quarrel, it is a constant jp!" 
many heads did your father or grandfather get ‘ it less yo 
number, ‘Well, you have no occasion to be proud. The pe 
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Journey was no child’s play. 
ae oP the Nile, with all his comforts provided for him by an obsequious 
dragcom: Tas] i i . 

oe nor was it an idle sportsinan 8 butchering pursuit of useless river 
rds. The voyage of discovery up the Limbang was a very different matter. 
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neads gives them | | 
But this uncomforta le custom, owing to the influence of the Sarawak 
Government, 18 gradually becoming a thing of the past. It is disappear- 
, bool measure to the more savage tribes. We pass with our author 
as : IC] 
. Brunei, the capital of Borneo Proper, where he went on an official 
“sit in April, 1851. He describes the appearance of Labuan, the 
Rritish colony at the entrance to the bay on which the capital of Borneo is 
jtuated. He follows the course of the river, presenting a picture of the 
~enery in the midst of which the “ Venice of the East” is built. He dashes 
if a description of the town and a portrait of the reigning sovereign, with a 
maphie power that enables the reader to realize both town and sovereign 
without much difficulty. He then takes you off with him, and introduces 
roy to a new tribe, the Kayans of the river Baram. Here again we have 
strange manners and customs noticed, and the narrative is varied by amusing 
jnecdotes and picturesque descriptive writing. The Kayans received 
\{r, St. John in a friendly manner. They talked to him at his first meeting 
jbout steamers, balloons, and rockets, and they particularly wished to know 
¢we had a telescope that could discover the hidden treasures of the earth, as 
‘hey had heard we possessed one that showed mountains in the moon. 
Mr. St. John entered freely into intercourse with them, drinking as they 
jrank tumblerfuls of raw spirits, joing in convivial choruses, talking 
pleasantly and sociably, and generally suiting himself to his company with 
vreat tact and great success. He even went the length of becoming a brother 
of the chief by the singular ceremony of imbibing each other’s blood, 
which was spread on a leaf of tobacco, and so smoked by each of 
them. While with the Kayans he went on a bird’s nest-hunting expe- 
dition, which he describes in a very interesting manner. The edible nest is 
the workmanship of a species of swallow. They are found in caves, generally 
in the recesses of them. They look like pure isinglass, with some amount of 
roughness on its surface. They are about four inches round the upper edge, 
and appear like a portion of a whitish cap stuck against a wall. 

We will not dwell upon the description of the Land Dayaks. The difference 
between them and those already noticed is not very remarkable. Perhaps 
the most curious customs mentioned are those by which a warrior is rendered 
invulnerable, and the strange ceremony of blood sprinkling which Mr, St. 
John was called on to perform at an unguarded moment. <A long and 
interesting chapter is devoted to a full account of the religious services, 
sacrifices, ordeals, and omens of these primitive people. In it, perhaps, the 
most remarkable are the feasts and incantations connected with farming 
operations. They have a ceremony for blessing the seed, a feast of first 
fruits, a harvest home, and more extraordinary than all, an important 
service for ** securing the soul of the rice.” 

Many readers will find the ascent of Kina Balu the most interesting portion 
of Mr. St. John’s book. In the description of his ascent of that mountain he 
shows himself to be not only a man worthy of being enrolled among the 
wuscular brotherhood of the Alpine club, but what, possibly, he will deem of 
lore Unportance, a botanist, a naturalist, and a physical geographer of more 
than average attainments. Kina Balu terminates the chain of mountains 
that runs in a north-easterly direction from Sarawak, rising after a gradual 
elevation to a height of nearly 14,000 feet above the sea. There had been no 
very successful ascent before Mr. St. John accomplished it. In 1851, Mr. 
low, Colonial Treasurer at Labuan, who accoinpanied our author on both his 
expeditions, had very nearly succeeded in reaching the summit. In 1856, 
Mr. Lobb, a naturalist, reached the foot of the mountain, but was not 
illowed to ascend it by the natives. In April, 1858, Mr. St. John and Mr 
Low started on their first expedition, and got to the top, but only with great 
lificulty and danger, They were not satisfied with this attempt, and 
determined to make another in August, and this was perfectly successful. 


p The second volume opens with the “ Limbang Journal,” the narrative of his 


exploring expedition among the tribes to the south-west of Brunei. ‘Vhis 
It was not a 4lasé tourist’s luxurious pleasure- 


Ve have hot space to follow Mr. St. John’s excursion to the islands of the 
U Archipelago, and his account of the kingdom of Borneo Proper. The 





are described. We believe with Mr. St. Juhn that the time is not far distant 


ne ‘ ‘ on ° . . . 
m oe will become a most important little colony, and will exercise a 
Us i) 2 ye P - . an ° 

eneficial effect upon the trade and life of the Indian Archipelago. 





FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS.* 


Pn announcement of this wonderful volume will at once excite either 
ea roe interest, in proportion as more or less of the theological 
hs eelein F into the feelings with which Mr. Darwin’s celebrated work 

in of species by means of natural selection was regarded by its 





thing Rae . J ; cat 
# in it which can immediately grate against the most sensitive theo- 


peYV : f > . . = . 
the a now that one of the most ardent opponents of Mr. Darwin’s views 
mar oa Oxford meeting two years ago, has so far fallen in with them as 
ty to allow the possibility of the whole ornithological world being 


at consideration as warriors and men of wealth. | 


singular objects of cultivation in our stoves, or as profusely adorning the 
calcareous districts, especially, of this kingdom. The marked resemblance 
which many of them bear to insects, the strange variety of colouring which 


as European influence is spreading, and even now it is confined in | they exhibit, the extraordinary forms assumed by one or more of their petals, 


the immense length to which certain parts are produced, as the spur of 
Angraecum sesquipedale or the lateral petals of Cypripedium caudatum, and 
the peculiar mode of growth of many, on account of which they are known 
familiarly as i org have always made them objects of interest. Those, 
moreover, who have examined their structure more closely, have found 
enough to puzzle them, and whether in point of the peculiar disposition of 
their constituent parts, or their mode of fertilization, it has fallen to the lot 
of but few botanists only, to form anything like comprehensive notions of 
their mutual attinities or external relations. Sprengel, as long ago as 1793, 
asserted, to use the words of Mr. Robert Brown, “that the pollen masses were 
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river er : . ; : 
the from a single type, it can scarcely fail, apart from any consideration 
A ey . . ° . 3 iy 3 e “ 
if Xtent of his theory, to be taken by itself for at least what it is worth, | 
‘ we oo be ° P bd 
© mistake not, inasmuch as it trenches on less dangerous or rather | 


14DS ce An — ° P ‘ ° > 
: PS less controvertible ground, it will be received, as it ought to be 
ived, with 1 


‘ nixed feelings of admiration at the wonders which it unfolds, 
i¢ 


Fes talent and patience with which they have been investigated. 
ih Ce ‘ > . . ° . . = ° . 
retof rlainly, so far from justifying any one in considering the author as 
NOT@ ae « se Pd » . . . 
re as a heathen man and an heretic for the enunciation of his theory, 


: wh 2 gama ° one . ‘ » on 
ni series of the Bridgewater Treatises will not afford so striking a 
* argume in f; re: 
suments in favour of natural theology as those which he has here 


J aved, 


: Very ona } . ‘ : ° 
- ne 1s acquainted more or less with the family of orchids, either as 


On the re : 
i v Ta ’ ° = : 
on the o, us Contrivances by which British and Foreign Orchids are fertilized by Insects, 
fons, pp 200d Eft tsof Interero« ing. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F_L S., &.; with I}lus- 
» PP. Vi. wd 344, 8vro. Lon?on: John Murray. 1862. 





applied directly to the secreting or viscid suiface in front of the column, or, 
in other words, the stigmas, and that insects are generally the agents in the 
operation ;” and Mr. Brown himself, in 1531, says, that with respect to the 
agency of insects in the fecundation of the two orders about which he writes 
(Asclepiads and Orchids), it is very frequently employed in the Orchidee. 
The fact, moreover, was pretty generally recognized after the appearance of 
his paper, that o chids in general are not fertile if left to themselves, and in 
consequence, since 1836, when the method was first employed by Morren, 
artificial impregnation has been successfully used in those species belonging 
to such genera as Vanilla and Sobralia, whose seedpods are of commercial 
importance under the name of Vanilla, or Leptotes, which has similar quali- 
ties. The plant more especially producing this condiment, is now suc- 
cessfully cultivated in Tahiti, Bourbon, and the East Indies, but it does not 
fruit without artificial aid, and for more than five and twenty years 
Mr. I. Henderson, A.L.S., the scientific gardener of Earl Fitzwilliam, has 
produced annually a large crop, first at Milton and afterwards at Wentworth, 
equal if not superior in quality to the finest imported samples. Where the 
necessity of artificial impregnation has not been recognized, or the proper 
insects have been wanting, the Vanilla plant has in vain been introduced, 


exactly as clover and some other leguminous plants, which depend on bees or 


other insects of peculiar species for fertilization, fail when introduced into 
countries where they cannot meet with their proper fertilizers, 

3efore the action of insects in the fertilization of orchids was generally 
recognized, several theories were brought forward to explain the mode of 
impregnation, but most of them depended far more upon fancy than upon 
any accurate knowledge of the parts of fructification. All that was really 
known by many was, that the situation of the stigma was such as in most 
instances to make impregnation impossible in the ordinary way, and, like 
most theories founded on inaccurate observation, they failed when put to the 
test of experience or closer research. 

Up to the present time the agency of insects in the fertilization of orchids, 
though more or less generally recognized, has received no especial study, or 
at most only a study contined to a few isolated species. Mr. Darwin has 
now broken the ground effectually, and followed up the subject in all its 
bearings with the utmost patience and intelligence, and, though far from 
professing to have left little for future research, he has collected such a mass 
of facts as leaves the matter beyond all doubt. Nay, in many instances his 
reasonings and researches are such as almost to exhaust the subject. 

The great object amongst organized beings in general seems to be, first, to 
insure fertilization, and then, in a great degree, for the sustenance of health 
and vigour, and the preservation of species true to their type, to avoid self- 
fertilization. We see in the animal kingdom striking examples of this 
amongst the hermaphrodite mollusca, such as the common snail, which seen 
incapable of self-fertilization, though either organ is perfect, and abundant 
examples exist amongst the multitude of hermaphrodite plants. Both the 
ends above mentioned are well exemplified in orchids, where in most cases 
not only is impregnation by insects secured by various contrivances, but the 
very process by which it is effected has often a tendency to drive off the 
insect to some other individual plant. 

It is of course impossible to enter minutely into the subject, which could in 
many cases scarcely be understood without figures, or an accurate knowledge 
of the fructifying organs. We will therefore only glance at one or two, 
leaving those who are desirous of more complete information to have recourse 
to the work itself. 

It is necessary to premise that above the proper stigma there is in the 
greater part of orchids a peculiar process called the rostellum, which projects 
over it, and, in combination with the lip, absolutely prevents the pollen from 
having immediate access to the stigma. This process is variously constituted, 
but, in different ways, generally produces a glutinous substance of greater or 
less tenacity, sometimes drying up, when exposed to the air, more rapidly 
than plaster of Pans—-sometimes, on the contrery, drying very slowly. 
The end of this gluten is at some stage of growth to become attached 
to the pollen masses, and then to be glued to the proboscis or other part of 
the insects which visit the flowers, in order that they may carry them off and 
deposit them when in search of honey, or some other attractive substance 


wep 7 . . : : . . ; . » 
ms. Though forming only a part of one great whole, there is happily contained in the substance, or secreted or situated on the surface of the 


nectary, or the part from which it springs, wholly or in part on the true 


stigma. This gluten is sometimes superficial, but sometimes it is more or 
less covered by the cuticle, and bursts out elastically on the slightest touch 


of the rostellum. 


Let us take, as an example, the common purple orchis of our groves. In 
this the rostellum assumes the form of a little pouch, which contains two 


_— 


cence of the upper cuticle, and constantly bathed in fluid, which in this 
case is necessary, as the gluten sets in a few seconds after it is exposed to the 
air. As each pellet is separated, a little oval portion of the cuticle remains 
attached above, and to this is fixed the stalk of each half of the pollen mass, 


globular pellets of gluten, separated from its substance by a singular dehis- 


Suppose, then, the upper membrane of the rostellum to be re ady for rupture 


on the slightest touch, or to be already ruptured spontaneously, and a moth 


in search of food to thrust in its proboscis, 80 as to depress the pouch and 


expose its contents, the consequence in most cases will be that one or both 
of the pellets will be attached, and when the insect leaves the flower in con- 
sequence of the slight shock caused by the attachment of the strange body, 


he will be scared off to some other plant. 


. Should it not have carried off 
either or both the pellets, the pouch springs up again elastically, and so 
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preserves the fluid necessary to maintain the proper moisture till another 
insect visits the flower more successfully. The insect now flies off with one 
or both of the pollen masses firmly attached and projecting like a little 
Clavaria. So anomalous are these bodies in appearance that they have been 
described and figured as parasitic fungi, and indeed, within the few last 
weeks similar objects have been forwarded to us from India as undescribed 
parasites. Did the pollen masses remain in this position, they would be 
wholly unfit for impregnation, as the moment the insect sought another 
flower they would be thrust back or on one side, and no contact could take 
place between them and the stigma. A very curious contrivance has there- 
tore been provided in order to effect the purpose. By some mechanical or 
vital action in the little oval membrane which was mentioned above, as 
attached to the upper surface of the pellets, each pollen mass describes an 
arc of ninety degrees towards the tip of the proboscis, and so becomes parallel 
with the part of the insect which is to be inserted, and consequently is 
enabled to come in contact with the stigma. Now the surface of this is very 
glutinous, and the question whether the pollen mass remains attached would 
lie between the tenacity with which it holds the pollen mass and that with 
which the pollen mass adheres to the pellet, for the pellet is so strongly 
glued to the insect that that at least is not likely to give way. Now if 
the whole of the mass were retained, only a single flower would be ferti- 
lized ; but the object in view is clearly to multiply the seed as much as 
possible, as only a very small portion may meet with such favourable circum- 
stances as may insure their growth.* Another beautiful provision then has 
been made. The pollen-mass consists of a number of little distinct packets, 
each containing several pollen grains, attached behind to a network of delicate 
elastic threads, the common stalk of the mass also being highly elastic. In 
consequence, when the pollen-mass comes in contact with the stigma, instead 
of the whole mass giving way, a few only of the packets are left behind, and 
the insect flies off in succession to other flowers, till they are all exhausted. 
There is, however, still another circumstance worthy of notice in each packet 
containing numerous pollen grains, as the ovules are numerous, each of which 
requires a distinct pollen tube, and, therefore, if a few pollen grains only fall 
on the stigma, most of the ovules would be abortive. 

This is but one of the various schemes which have been employed to 
ensure fertility, and, it will be observed, comprises several wonderful 
provisions, directed to a certain end, and showing as nice an adaptation of 
cause to effect, as the several mechanical contrivances which ensure precision 
and steadiness of motion in a steam engine, or the keeping of equal time in 
a chronometer. 

We should exceed our limits altogether if we even adverted to other 
instances amongst our more normal orchids, in which the most varied means 
are used to the same end. We will only notice the strange exception which 
is afforded by the common bee orchis, in which self-impregnation is the rule,— 
a fact, it may be observed, which has not escaped the notice of authors. The 
pollen masses here stand high above the rostellum, and in consequence their 
stalks are so long that they hang down loosely when they have escaped from 
their cells, and they are thus enabled at length to reach the stigma. Even 
here, however, an insect visiting the flower will have some pollen grains 
attached, and thus insure cross-impregnation as an exception to the general 
rule. 

In most orchids there is but one anther, but in Cypripedium there are two, 
and as the pollen grains themselves are glutinous, the complication of a 
rostellum being needless, it is altogether wanting. 

It is impossible to pursue this matter any further. We must, however, 
notice one point of peculiar interest. Perhaps no genus amongst exotic 
orchids is more curious than Catasetum, in which the slightest touch on one 
of the two horns descending from the column causes the pollen mass with its 
stem and gland to start off by means of the most curious mechanism with 
great force, and attach itself to some insect by whose means the plant may be 
fertilized. 

But this is not exactly the point we have in view, but the relation of the 
genus to Myanthus and Monacanthus. Sir R. Schomburgk found all the three 
genera combined on one stem. He found, moreover, that Catasetum was 
always barren, while Monacanthus produced gigantic seed-pods, and he there- 
fore suspected sexual differences in these orchids. Mr. Darwin has worked 
out the idea and has proved that Catasetum, with its dependent irritable 
horns, is the male plant ; that Monacanthus, destitute of horns, is the female ; 
while Myanthus represents the hermaphrodite form of the genus. 

We must now brietly advert to another subject, in which Mr. Darwin has 
proved himself equal to the most abstruse investigations. 

The structure of the flower of orchids is so anomalous that the relations 
and true nature of the several parts has always been considered most perplex- 
ing. Mr. Brown, with his usual tact, went a great way towards the true 
explanation, but Mr. Darwin, at the suggestion of Dr. Hooker, instead of 
observing the position of the vessels which supply the more important parts, 
and which, according to the same authority, never speak falsely, in horizontal 
sections, traced their course longitudinally, and has thus established beyond 
all doubts their real relations. An orchideous flower consists of five whorls, 
each of three constituent leaves, of which the two lowest whorls form the 
sepals and petals, the third a whorl of three stamens, two of which are abortive 
and confluent with the lip, a fourth of three stamens, all of which are abortive 
and confluent with the column, and the fifth of three styles, of which one is 
abortive and forms the rostellum,and the other two are contluent, and furnish one 
or two separate or confluent stigmas. In Cypripedium, on the contrary, the 
three lower stamens are all abortive, the one corresponding with the fertile 
anther of common orchids being represented by a singular shield, while two 
of the upper whorl are perfect, and the three styles are confluent, producing 
a trifid stigma without any rostellum. The distance therefore between 

Cypripedium and normal orchids is immense. This genus, together with 
A postasia, another anomalous form, says Mr. Darwin, as broken groups, do 
not indicate to us the structure of the common parent form of all orchids, 
but they probably serve to show the state of the order in ancient times, when 
none of the forms had become so widely differentiated from each other and 
from the other plants as the existing orchids, and when consequently the 


* Something remains to be kuown respecting the circumstances under which the seed of | 


orchids germinate. Some of the most practical observers have had reason to think that the 
young plants are in the first instance parasitic. This was, at least, the opinion of Mr. J. Hen- 
derson, who had paid much attention to the subject. 





et, 
order made a nearer approach in all its characters than at present 1). 
allied groups as the Marantacee, or plants including the commoy i wach 
Shot. Ddiay 
Singular as the forms are which are assumed by these productions 
but certain that every anomaly has its especial use. “The study 
wonderful and often beautiful productions, so unlike common flowers a 
their many adaptations, parts capable of moving, and other parts enq, m 
with something so like, though no doubt really different from “aan 
The flowers of orchids, in their strange and endless diversity of shane ~ 
be compared with the great vertebrate class of fishes, or, still more . r 
priately, with the tropical homopterous insects, which seem to ys — 
ignorance as if modelled by the wildest caprice.” our 
We should not be doing justice to Mr. Darwin if we closed oy, nis 
without adverting to the confirmation of his peculiar views afforded }y the 
present condition of orchids, the relations of those which exist at the prog. 
day, and the departure from what may be presumed to have ie 
original type. 


y it is al] 
Of thes. 


“Can we,” he says, “in truth feel satisfied by saying that each orchjq Was 
created exactly as we now see it on a certain ideal type; that the Omnipotent Cpos:,, 
having fixed on one plan for the whole order, did not please to depart from rf ‘ 
plan; that he therefore made the same organ to perform diverse functions—, hen 
of trifling importance compared with their proper function—converted ¢:},. 
organs into mere purposeless rudiments, and arranged all as if they had to stay 
separate, and then made them to cohere? Is it not a more simple and ine), 
ligible view that all orchids owe what they have in common to descent fry 
some monocotyledonous plant, which, like so many others of the same division 
possessed fifteen organs arranged alternately, three within three, in five whorls. 
and that the now wonderfully changed structure of the flower is due to a \op; 
course of slow modification,—each modification having been preserved which 
was useful to each plant, during the incessant changes to which the organic gy) 
inorganic world has been exposed ?”’ 


Such are the terms in which he states his views; and whether they }y 
accepted with more or less reservation, whether their general truth be allows) 
while certain modifications may be considered indispensable, or whether they 
be regarded as mere fanciful dreams of doubtful if not of dangerous tendency, 
one thing at least is clear, that this treatise raises Mr. Darwin, to use the 
words of a distinguished botanist, to the rank of the greatest living natumilix 
by very far. His book, this critic remarks, is perfectly astonishing. Wha: 
powers of observation, investigation, and experiment—what infinite ski), 
close reasoning, and sound judgment—and, after all, this is only a lit 
episode in his great labours ! 





ART AND MUSIC. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[FOURTH NOTICE. | 

293. G. B. O'Neill: The Quaker and the Tax-gatherer.—This may serve a3 4 
sample of various pictures sprinkled through the exhibition, and which purpor 
to represent mere facts as such, with a spice of mild fun guiding tie choice 
them. Mr. Morgan’s “ Income-tax, Day of Appeal,” is another instance. In lr 
O'Neill’s picture we have a quaker shopkeeper who will not pay his taxes = 
money, but goes through the show of a distraint upon his spoons. It might» 
hardly fair to omit all mention of pictures of this class, carried out with as mut 
competence of expression and execution as the two which we here specify; bs 
we cannot spend time upon describing and appraising them individually, theam 
being absolutely unpictorial. Literality, even in a subject without special bea 
or character, is a legitimate aim of art, as far as it goes ; but the sort of sem 
literality which makes an exceedingly small drama out of an exceedingly sm 
subject, on the ground that there is something in it which the spectawor™ 
recognize as “ funny,” is “ most tolerable, and not to be endured.” We si 
for art's sake, and not to disparage Messrs. O'Neill and Morgan, who fall wot 
much below the small-souled ideal which they propose to themselves. 

296. Keyl: Chinese Lapdog, the Property of Her Majesty; painted by ¢ 
mand.—A funny little animal, like a spaniel-pug, and showing the truth of ty 
of certain very grotesque beasts familiar in Chinese art. The colour is cari 
further than Mr. Keyl’s wont, but continues hard. . 

302. Gordon: Edward Ayshford Sanford, Esq., of Minehead Court, so 
painted for presentation, by subscription of the Friends and Neighbours” ¥ 
Sandford.—This is one of the year’s portraits which may be considered 2% 
realizing the type of intense county-magistrate respectability, with complete al 
and directness, though, as usual with our present school of portraiture, it reacts 
to little beyond this. : 

308. Leighton: Duett—A country-boy piping, and a blackbird way 
Mr. Leighton has obtained as model a lad of remarkable vigour and sensitnes” 
in the character of the head ; yet we consider this small picture a decided &* 
chiefly on account of its dingy colour. A change in the whitey-brown = 
frock might do something. onl 

309. Millais: Parable of the Woman seeking for a Piece of Money. — Ths? j 
of a series of designs made by Mr. Millais from the parables, and exec” 
wood. The present subject will be found in the Octagon-room 4s @ . a 
(No. 938) ; the oil-picture has been modified from it in various mint °F 
It is a most vigorous and brilliant piece of candle-light effect, with a sy 
sky outside, touched with a mystery of dim prismatic hues by the sere?’" 
the woman’s face is of fine contour, and gives all that is required by “if ‘a 
in actuality of expression. Yet, with everything to praise and nothing“ 
in this rich piece of painting, we must add that it has no suggestivencs® | ‘ 
a woman looking for something on the floor, but not, in any speci?" 
woman of the parable. It may be mainly the fault of the subject. at 

321. Creswick and Bottomley: The Halfway House.—This is the ant y 
Creswick’s contributions; pleasant and natural, no doubt, in its deg a 
realizing nothing up to any true standard of art. It is the “ half-way ° 
between inefficiency and capacity ;—no more. | 
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922. H. Weigall: The Croquet Player.—Mr. Weigall might do something if he 

ay ; rid of vulgarity, and a tendency to flimsiness which runs concentric to 
anal like castor-oil in a cup of coffee. This life-sized portrait, for 
a perly such, has a back-ground of park scenery comprising considerable 
sie bit some beauty ; the general handling is too furry. 

32 : Macbeth: Alexander Russell, Esq., Editor of the “Scotsman,” Edinburgh.— 
4 smooth, safe piece of painting, attaining to ordinary truth, and deserving credit 
among the other portraits of the year. . 

937. H. O'Neil: Mary Stuart’s Farewell to France.—There is not very much 
in of in this performance, but it is thoroughly useless; mediocrity 

t in head-work and hand-work. Mr. O’Neil made a new start, to some 
Oy aestidalet, in the ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” of 1858. The present picture must 
oT ied a relapse ; although, after the storm-picture of last year, one is glad 
Ns he relieved from f urther specimens of “ goods in this line.” 
"942. G. Richmond : Octavius Wigram, Esq.—This may rank_as Mr. Richmond’s 
vest portrait here ; conveying the character of a clerical-minded, thoughtful, 
refined man in his library. 

343. Roberts: A Chapel in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Bruges.—Mr. Roberts 
nas done few better things than this. The altar is seen through a great arch ; 
the figures are skilfully put in. Having now had several years’ opportunity of 
comparing the elaborate making-out of the younger generation of painters with 
the rather empty breadth exemplified in such work as Mr. Roberts’s, and having 
fally laid to heart the lesson of the many and most important points wherein the 
new men excel, we revert not without pleasure to such a quiet, dignified way 
of treating a large and little-varied space of dim stone wall, as we find in this 


to compla 


picture. 
" 950, Sandy’s: Mrs. Clabborn.—A careful and thorough piece of painting, 


rendering unmistakeably the comfortable kindliness of an old lady who might be 
an abbess. Mr. Sandys is a little hampered on his road as a colourist by the 
extreme precision of his drawing. 

356. Millais: Mrs. Charles Freeman.—A small head-and-shoulders portrait, 
with an eminent look of truth, but not at all worthy of Mr. Millais in point of 
painting. It is hasty, streaky, and wanting in richness of surface. 

357. Hook: The Trawlers.—Admirable for truth and spirit. Starfish, hermit- 
crabs, dogfish, and similar “rubbish,” have been netted along with mackerel, 
soles, and other fish for the table; a youth is contumeliously tossing back into 
the sea a dogfish, still alive, and doubtless, could it but know the fact, “ liking 
w be despised”’ for such a purpose, unless indeed the fisherman’s expedient of 
preventing the jaws from closing by the insertion of a piece of stick has been 
adopted. Another youth and a man, fine fellows with limp hair from the wet 
work, are in the boat, which lurches over to the right. The actions of the fish 
are full of study and variety ; a sole has nearly doubled its head and tail together 
in its spasms. This work hits the mark of strength, ease, and fresh, healthy 
enjoyment, as sharply as any we know by Mr. Hook; almost equal praise may 
be accorded to “ Sea-air”’ further on. 

« 364. Watts: Bianea.—Something here is not right : chiefly, perhaps, the com- 
plexion, which is painted rather in a blotchy and unsound tint, than with the 
usual harmony and tone of Mr. Watts. The materials—bright pale complexion, 
yellow hair, black velvet robe, and basket of flowers—promised well. 

370. Roberts: View from Waterloo-bridge, embracing St. Paul’s, Somerset 
House, and the Temple ; being No. 6 of a Series of Viewsin London on the River 
Thames.—Few painters could come better prepared for a task such as this series 
than Mr. Roberts does. He will give us enough of such picturesqueness and 
etfect as the buildings are fairly possessed of, and will not carry the thing too far 
in any direction. In fairness toa precursory and an equally able one in a somewhat 
lifferent way, we should not forget that Mr. Dawson has already painted London 
chitecture and river views with effect. The present exhibition contains three 
ther pictures of Mr. Roberts’s series: No. 1, “ Blackfriars and the Lord Mayor's 
#mbarcation” (489); No. 2, “The New Palace at Westminster” (628) ; No. 7, 
The Same; South Elevation” (63). The series is to go from Chelsea to 
preenwich. 













371. Calderon: Katharine of Arragon and her Women at Work.—This is the 
tne in Shakespear, where Katharine calls upon one of her damsels for a song ; 
olsey and Campeius are just about to cross the threshold. Katharine sits upon 
dais by the window; the background is chiefly occupied by a tapestry in 
lacllesque style. It is very simply conceived and done; indeed, the quietude 
hd actuality of the scene could scarcely be improved upon, if the singer were 
ot looking round towards nobody, except the spectator of the picture. 


372. Goodall: The Return of a Pilgrim from Mecca—his Pursebearer distribut- 





ho have most distinctly broadened and deepened their style within the last few 
“"S; in this instance less through the influence of Pre-Raffaellitism than of 





*s in his work which obstructs him; the pilgrim and pursebearer in the present 


es ve 





, 


, with a boy to lead him, is the chief recipient of the alms; a youngish man 
‘baby on the shoulders of the woman who responds, “ God favour him !” to 

pilgrim’s « Blessing on the Prophet!”"—and the little boy seated to the 

t, holding a cane-branch. 

17. Dawson : The King’s Mill’s Castle, Donnington, Leicestershire.—The 

“Y) Serene gleam of sunlight, bringing out from the dimness of the middle 

the clump of trees clothing the slope, is given with great sweetness in 

“arge aud otherwise meritorious landscape. 

79. J. Burr: The Poor helping the Poor.—A work of much the same calibre 
t. Faed’s, somewhat more solid, perhaps, in the general result. 

W. BR. Carrick : Nightly Care.—Some half-dozen years ago Mr. Carrick pro- 











nch painting and Venetian study. There is still, however, a basis of pretti- | 





g Alms to the Poor of Cairo.—Mr. Goodall is one of the painters of long-standing | 


ure, for example, are too much mere copies of handsome dresses. In other | 
*cts we find vigorous painting and varied national character. A blind old | 


oe a — _ es 


duced a picture or two of great care and considerable promise, which had 
emained hitherto without fulfilment. At last he has done something showing 
that his former diligence was not thrown aw ay, and distinguished, among works 
of similar aim, by a true feeling for grace and tenderness. The young mother, in 
close cap and flannel petticoat, has come during the night-time to give a bowl of 
milk or some other refreshing drink to her little boy: she is really a beautiful 
figure, and he has the prettiness of childhood. The gleaming of the light is well 
rendered ; but it seems, if not too equally diffused, at any rate too colourless for 
the light of a single candle or hand-lamp (not visible within the picture), while 
the subject scarcely admits of anything else. 

396. Mason + Mist on the Moors.—A small picture, which is equally fine in its 
features as figure-subject, cattle-piece, and landscape : dignified refinement 
within the limits of appropriateness to the theme could hardly be carried farther 
A girl is driving two red and white calves. A storm of wind and mist slurs sky 
and svil together, and tears among the ragged, half-denuded pines; the calves 
turn restiff; the girl clutches at her head-gear. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—ORCHESTRAL, VOCAL, AND CHAMBER MUSIC CON- 
CERTS.—M. THALBERG’S MATINEES.—MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


BELLINI and Donizetti, although at one time the most favoured of operatic 
composers and the most popular of Italian writers, are now put aside for Verdi 
and Meyerbeer, whose works, more than any other, engage the attention of the 
musical public, and form the attraction of the principal theatres in Europe. It 
is only when some new singer wishes to appear in a famous and favourite 
part, that the most celebrated operas of Donizetti and Bellini are again 
brought to light. ‘ La Sonnambula” and ‘ Norma,” “ Lucrezia Borgia’ and 
** Lucia di Lammermoor,” each and all obtain their annual hearing. They are 
always at hand; they are considered to stand in no need of rehearsal, 
of splendid scenery, or of perfect mise-en-scéne. An engaging prima donna, a 
juvenile tenor, a small chorus, and a tolerable orchestra, can do the work; while 
all that is required to please the eye, as well as the ear, is a neatly-furnished 
room, a couple of trees, and a decent costume. These operas act, as it were, as 
a stop-gap in cases of emergency, and conveniently come to the rescue of embar- 
rassed managers. There is, perhaps, no lyric opera in the Italian repertory that 
offers so many advantages to an aspiring soprano or tenor as ‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,’~-a romantic history, pathetic melody, and dramatic action consti- 
tuting its chief features; while the music is so well written for the voice, that 
those who are blessed with this precious gift find no difficulty in exhibiting their 
glorious treasure to the utmost advantage. To this happy state of things there 
is only one drawback. The possession of a voice alone is not sufficient; the 
lucky owner must know how to use it. Now, if good voices are scarce, good 
singers are scarcer. We had a proof of this in the début of Herr Wachtel, a 
German tenor, new to this country, though enjoying some reputation in his 
* Vaterland,”’ more especially in Berlin and Vienna. Herr Wachtel appeared for 
the first time, before an English audience and on the Italian stage, on Saturday 
last, in Donizetti’s charming opera of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” with Mdlle. 
Patti as the heroine. Rumour had spoken very highly of his voice, which was 
pronounced to be one of the finest in existence ; but of his merits as a singer the 
praises were not quite so. In this instance report had spoken true. The new 
tenor possesses a most beautiful organ, but he is a very indifferent singer, at 
least, as far as we have a right to judge from his first appearance. 

In Germany, where the art of singing is at a very low ebb, and where the 
Italian school is but imperfectly cultivated, the success of Herr Wachtel may 
have been very great; but we doubt whether, in 
career will be equally prosperous. 
Far from it. His voice is round, rich, and powerful ; equal in 
every register, and wide in compass. 


Paris or London, his 
Not that he wants the means for securing a 
high position. 
He is young, has a manly appearance, and 
seems to possess a considerable knowledge of the stage. What is wanting is the 
most essential part of all—he is no artist. He has no command over his voice, 
because he has not acquired the art of singing. He cannot act, or rather over- 
acts, because he lacks dramatic instinct. This was evident throughout his per- 
formance. Even if we make allowance for the nervousness attributable to a first 
appearance, and take into consideration his singing in a foreign language, it was 
clear that his wavering intonation, his disregard of the: rules of vocalization, his 
faulty style, his coarseness, had nothing to do with the drawbacks attached 
to a first appearance, but were the result of defective training and unartistic 
organization. We shall not analyze the performance in all its details. Herr 
Wachtel may yet become a good singer; he has much in his favour, but 
study is absolutely requisite. It is a strange fact, that of all artists, singers 
alone imagine themselves exempt from conscientious 
application. 


labour and serious 
While a composer, a violinist, or a pianist, devotes an entire 
lifetime to the acquirement of his art, a vocalist, when able wo master a few 
scales, considers himself a complete artist, and commences his professional 
career without even having learnt the rudiments of music. Herr Wachtel 
obtained, however, a very fair success. He surprised the audience as much by 
the beauty of his voice as by the energy of his performance; and it cannot be 


hind, also blind, raises his hand for charity. Two of the nicest figures are the denied, that in the present dearth of tenors, he may prove a valuable addi- 


tion to Mr. Gye’s heterogeneous company. He was most fortunate in being asso- 
ciated with so accomplished a prima donna as Mdlle. Patti, who never sang and 
acted with more grace, sweetness, and pathos. She, too, has her faults; but 
they are fully atoned by her natural gifts and her artistic genius. Signor delle 
Sedie, in the part of Enrico, had to struggle against the recollection of Graziani 


and Ronconi, and consequently was not very successful in his efforts. The opera 


| altogether would have been none the worse for a careful rehearsal ; but, as we 


have said, Bellini and Donizetti are hors de mode. We had almost forgotten to 
state that a new basso, Signor Capponi, appeared in the character of Raymond 
Bide-the-Bent (a not very euphonic title). His part is, however, of so slight a 
texture that we could hardly form any judgment of his capabilities, and must 
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therefore await a more favourable opportunity before venturing an opinion on his 
merits. 

The concerts during the past week have offered a greater variety than the 
operatic performances. One of the most interesting of the season was unques- 
tionably the “grand concert” given at St. James’s Hall, by Mr. Cusins, both 
with respect to the selection and the execution of the music. We applaud 
Mr. Cusins’ desire to leave the beaten track, and commend his earnest endea- 
yours to render his concert not only agreeable to his friends, but valuable 
to the musical public at large. It is high time that “benefit concerts” should 
cease to be a tax rather than a pleasure. It is not necessary that every concert 
should be a “rand concert” with “ full orchestra and chorus,” but it is desirable 
that it should present at least some features of interest, so as to make the 
“benefit” a real one. This end was fully attained on the occasion in question. 
Every one of the artists engaged was distinguished in his own line, while every 
piece included in the programme was of a high order. Among the vocalists were 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Guerrabella, Messrs. Sims Reeves and 
Santley ; the instrumental portion being shared by Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, 
and Mr. Cusins. The Orpheus Glee Union gave two pretty part-songs written 
by the béneficiare, while the orchestra and chorus were under the joint direction 
of Professor Sterndale Bennett and Cusins, the former conducting his own “ Ode”’ 
composed for the inauguration of the International Exhibition, a work on the 
beauties of which it is needless to expatiate. The orchestral body, however, 
though “complete” in every department, was hardly strong enough to carry out 
the intentions of the composer, who nevertheless succeeded in fully proving the 
superior merit of his composition. The first part of the concert commenced with 
the overture to “King Stephen,” by Beethoven, seldom heard in our concert- 
rooms, and concluded with a new overture (MS.) to “ King Lear,’ by 
Mr.Cusins. The history of King Lear” is probably more familiar to the 
general public than that of “King Stephen,” though illustrated by Beethoven, 
and it is clear that the young ccmposer has endeavoured to well render the 
dramatic incidents in the play. Although the themes are not marked by great 
originality of thought, they are yet well defined and cleverly worked out, while 
the treatment of the orchestra evinces considerable knowledge and intelligence. 
It is, if we mistake not, the first great attempt of the industrious composer, and 
as such deserves to be highly commended. If Mr. Cusins, in his productions, 
will be careful to winnow the chaff from the wheat, he cannot fail to distinguish 
himself. A new song from his pen, “The Angel-Guide,” given by Mr. Santley, 
is a good specimen of ballad-writing ; while of the two part-songs, “ Daybreak” 
is, in our opinion, the best. As a pianist, Mr. Cusins continues to make 
great progress. Weber’s concerto in E flat was played with great pre- 
cision, taste, and clearness, and rendered in a very musician-like manner. In 
the “ Grand Concerto Concertante” in C, by Beethoven, executed by Messrs. 
Cusins, Joachim, and Piatti, his playing was equally discreet and finished. It 
was a real pleasure to hear those “lions,” on their respective instruments, 
Joachim and Piatti, exhibit their unrivalled powers. The former delighted the 
audience with two solos by Kreutzer and Bach, while the latter was equally suc- 
cessful in a sonata by Boccherini. Of the singers it is needless to say that they 
gave unqualified pleasure by their performances, consisting entirely of well-known 
pieces, with the exception of a new ballad by Mr. George Lake,—“ Summer is 
Sweet,” so sweetly sung by Mr. Sims Reeves that it obtained an enthusiastic 
encore. The same honour was awarded to this graceful song a few days pre- 
viously at the Monday Popular Concerts, when it was heard for the first time. 
Mr. Lake, as we had also occasion to observe, in a part-song of his performed at 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s last concert, is very happy in his melodious inspirations. 
He invariably pleases the ear, while proving his ability as a musician. Hence 
the success of his lighter effusions. The ballad was very nicely accompanied by 
Mr. Harvey Thomas, who, it appears, is becoming one of the accompanyists par 
excellence. 

Before noticing the second concert of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, we will just allude 
to the “ Extra Concert” of Mr. Leslie’s choir, at which, among many beautiful 
compositions, his new Cantata obtained its first hearing in London. On this 
oceasion it was given with the accompaniment of two pianofortes, while Miss 
Robertine Henderson was the substitute for Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Though the work, as we understand, was originally written with piano accom- 
paniment, we cannot help thinking that it gains considerably by the addition of 
the orchestra, especially the Bridal March, which on the piano sounds somewhat 
tame and thin, and consequently produced but little effect. Miss Henderson 
sang her two recitatives and airs in a very pleasing manner, so finished and 
unaffected that the music lost nothing by being intrusted to her. The same 
clever young lady was the vocalist at Mr. Sloper’s first performance of pianoforte 
music, in every respect a delightful entertainment. It was even superior, we 
thought, in the choice of music, to his second performance, Bach, Couperin, 
Weber, Bennett, Stephen Heller, Sloper, and Sullivan, presenting a more 
formidable array of names than Dussek, Schubert, and Clementi. The sonata 
for pianoforte solo by Dussek, and Clementi’s sonata for two pianofortes, played 
by Messrs. Hallé and Sloper, were, no doubt, highly interesting ; but they are, 
nevertheless, a little passé. The fantasia by Franz Schubert, for pianoforte and 
violin, on the other hand, was a very welcome novelty, though we doubt whether 
it will ever become a popular piece. It is, like all Schubert's compositions, 
full of beautiful ideas, but too long and diffuse. Two elegant pieces of Mr. 
Sloper’s composition,—“ Spring-song ” (MS.) and “Valse Brillante,” were a 
great feature in the well-selected programme, and evidently afforded much delight 
to the numerous assemblage of the elegant fair, who listened with profound 
attention to the charming playing of the lucky composer. 

’ Our morning concerts, generally speaking, are as gratifying to the eye as to 
the ear. The beau sere on those occasions musters in great force, and though 
naturally not very demonstrative in their tokens of approval, nevertheless, by 
their radiant countenances, clearly demonstrate the force of their artistic apprecia- 





| cannot complain, we think, of the indulgence being denied him, for; © 
| amore painful exhibition we have rarely witnessed. The music was § 


tion. A greater array of beauty, rank, and fashion, than was present 
Howard Glover’s “Grand Morning Concert” at St. James’s Hall, “thi 
difficult to find. But then how great also was the attraction! The whol...” 
of artists at present in London displayed their talents in a most brilliant = — 
and we almost think there were as many pieces in the programme as eon 
ladies in the room. Under these circumstances we shall be excused, we 
if we content ourselves with stating that the feast opened with a capital ae 
for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, clarionet, and bassoon, by Mr. Aguilar -~ 
several of the most successful compositions of Mr. Glover were introduced - eer 
that the concert lasted upwards of six hours. ' 


Let it not be thought, however, that a concert, to be good, must needs be lony 
As a proof, we would point to the first Matinée of M. Thalberg, who, after a: 
absence of eleven years, has once more returned among us. His programms 
consisted of nine pieces, and was as excellent as it was brief. To the Beethover 
recitals have now been added the Thalberg recitals, inasmuch as he exclusiys), 
plays his own music, the only interpolation on this occasion being a manuseri: 
tarantella by the “ Swan of Pesaro.” M. Thalberg is exactly what he wu 
greatest virtuoso on the'pianoforte of his time. He is the originator and the founder 
of a new school, which, however distorted and parodied by his successors, »; 
for ever be associated with his name. For our part, we are glad to find that th 
great pianist confines himself exclusively to the interpretation of his own ep, 
positions, since, while many can play Mozart and Beethoven mechanically, jo, 
can play Thalberg’s music, and certainly none can execute it as he executes . 
himself. When we hear his celebrated fantasias on “ Don Giovanni” wai 
“J,’Elisir d’ Amore” performed by ordinary players, we are constantly remingaj 
of the technical difficulties, and lose sight of the music; while, in hearing they 
by Thalberg, we listen to the music, and forget the difficulties. His “An y 
Singing applied to the Piano,” illustrated by the quartet from “TI Puritanj.” , 
barcarolle, ‘‘ Una Barchetta in mare,” for voice and chorus, from Gianni di Cali. 
an unknown work by Donizetti; and duettino from ‘Il Flauto Magico”—cleyy!, 
prove that one can “ sing” on the piano as well as on the violin, provided they 
be genius in the player. One of the most remarkable features in his executig, 
apart from the roundness of his tone, the elasticity of his touch, and the poner 
of his hand, is the distinctness with which two, and even three melodies gr 
simultaneously rendered, making it appear as if each theme were delivered by 
different player. The equality of both hands is marvellous, and the gradation of 
tone so evenly balanced, that the accompaniment never interferes with th 
melody. His is indeed the ne plus ultra of pianoforte playing, embodying, as; 
does, all the requisites of a perfect master. Rossini’s tarantella (interrupted by 
the passage of a procession) is thoroughly characteristic of the great master: 
style, and shows that his music for the piano is as hard to play as his music fr 
the voice is delightful to sing. A new ballad (MS.), also for the piano, compose 
by Thalberg, is one of the most original productions of the famous virtios», aul 
when published will, no donbt, go the round of the world. It is impossible 
describe the enthusiasm with which M. Thalberg was received, and the sensatioy 
he created by his performances. It was a reception such as is only accorded w 
“ great’’ artists, and as only great artists deserve. 


Our two great musical societies, viz., the old Philharmonic and the Music 
Society of London, already remind us of the musical season drawing to a cls 
The former owes but one more concert to its subscribers, while the latter gave is 
fourth and last concert a few days ago. We cannot say that, on the whole, 
past series has been on a par with that of preceding seasons, especialy # 
regards the perfect execution of the music. A certain coarseness was observai 
in some of the performances,—whether owing to want of rehearsals or fatigue © 
the instrumentalists, we are unable to decide. We are inclined to think that 
latter supposition is the most probable, inasmuch as the orchestra compris 
nearly all the members of the Royal Italian Opera band, who have to do dur 
five nights in the week, not to speak of the numerous rehearsals they # 
obliged to attend. Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘ Athalie,” perhaps the ms 
gorgeous and certainly the loftiest of his orchestral preludes, and Welers 
“Qberon,” the one played at the commencement, the other at the terminat 
the concert, left little to be desired ; but the symphony in C minor, No. 3, (/p.* 
by Spohr, was not so finished a performance as we have a right to expec ins 
sonoblea band. Most of the “ sforzandi” were overdone, while the wis! * 
struments in the scherzo were anything but perfect. Nor can we award sr 
praise to the manner in which Beethoven’s violin concerto was accom pale 
Somehow the solo player (Herr Joachim) and the orchestra were seldom 0 
together. It is enough to mention the name of Joachim to understand thi ® 
fault could possibly be found with his performance, since his rendering § 
Beethoven’s master-piece is one of the most extraordinary achievements a 
tion and interpretation. As usual, the effect he created was indescribable. - 
movement was vehemently applauded, and at the conclusion the great" 3 
was recalled and overwhelmed with cheers. The only novelty in the pr gs 
was an overture (“ Don Quixote ’’) by M. Silas, a work of great merit, but o7? 
means a happy illustration of its subject. The introduction offers 8" m 
points, being large in design and possessing what the Germans call “ Schwa 
The allegro, however, is somewhat “ misty” and crude. Weber and - 
suggest themselves more than once to the mind of the listener; an 7 
evident that the composer has taken a rather gloomy view of Doo a 
fantastic character. The overture is full of life, but it is of a boisterous” 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Wachtel, the new German o 
the vocalists. The former sung “ L’air des Bijoux,” from “ Favst,’ by . 7 
and joined Herr Wachtel in a duet from “ Guillaume Tell.” The air or 
is out of place in the concert-room, requiring the stage appendages “ Pa 
any effect. An apology was made for Herr Wachtel, who was sufferit ° 


— . Ve 
severe hoarseness, and craved the kind indulgence of the audience. Hert dl 
ruth # 
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ized. The ambitious tenor will do well to rest until he has entirely 
recovered from his “ temporary hoarseness.” A word of praise is due to Mr. 
\Jfred Mellon, for the zeal and talent he invariably displays in conducting the 


concerts of this great society. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
COAL TAR COLOURS. 

Ove of the most prominent features in the Eastern Annex at the Exhibition is 
the gorgeous display made by the artificial colouring matters derived from coal-tar, 
Messrs. Perkin & Son, the originators of this new and important branch of 
industry, exhibit a very complete and beautiful collection, illustrating their manu- 
facture of mauve dye or aniline purple. Commencing with the crude coal-tar, 
we have a complete series of the different stages of its manufacture, up to a 
gigantic block of the pure dye itself, upwards of a cubic foot in bulk, and said to 
ve the product of the distillation of 2,000 tons of coal. In illustration of the 
tinctorial properties of this dye, they exhibit a large glass jar, filled with a beautiful 
yiolet solution, the colour of which is said to be communicated to it by one grain 
of the dye. As a pendant to this, there is shown on the opposite side a similar 
iar, filled with thick black coal-tar,—an amount which, by appropriate treatment, 
would yield one grain of the colouring matter. The centre part of the case is 
filled with dyed specimens of all kinds, in skeins and fabrics, together with the 
various mordants used, illustrating the varieties of tint produced by modifications 
in the dyeing process. This collection is very complete, and has attracted great 
attention from our intelligent foreign visitors, who for the last month have been 
devoting themselves, officially or privately, to the examination of the substances 
in this class. 

Specimens illustrating the manufacture of the beautiful magenta dye, a close 
relative of aniline purple, and obtained from the same source, is contributed by 
the firm of Messrs. Simpson, Maule, & Nicholson. The most striking object in 
this case—indeed, we might almost say one of the lions of this department of the 
Exhibition—is the magnificent crown formed of enormous crystals of acetate of 
rosaniline, the chemical name of the pure Magenta dye. The remarkable property 
which this body possesses of reflecting, when in the solid state, the opposite 
colour to that which it gives when used as a dye, is here shown in a striking 
manner. The colour of the crystals is of a remarkably brilliant and rich metallic 
green, only equalled by the shade observed in the plumage of some birds, and on 
the bodies and wings of a few insects. The production of a crown like this 
forcibly illustrates the gigantic scale of operations upon which this firm does 
business ; the value of the substance composing the crown, merely regarding it in 
the light of a colouring matter, is upwards of £700, and we understand that the 
solution from which it was crystallized contained more than £2,000 worth of 
material. The scientific student will feel an interest in examining the enormous 
size of some of the crystals composing this crown, and of others lying in a 
dish by its side, and then comparing them with the almost microscopic size of 
those exhibited in one or two other cases. Most unfortunately the gorgeous 
brilliancy of the green metallic reflection from this salt is gradually fading under 
the influence of light, giving place to a somewhat unpleasant brown tarnish. 
The original colour may still be seen upon close examination of those portions of 
the material which are in the shade, especially if the visitor directs his attention 
to two smaller crowns which have recently been deposited by this firm on a 
neighbouring counter; but the effect, beautiful as it is even now, bears no com- 
parison to the exquisite lustre which the large crown bore on our first inspection 
of it, as it was being deposited in its case. In other parts of the collection 
exhibited by the same firm, are displayed materials illustrating the manufacture, 
in all its stages, from the coal tar naphtha, nitro-benzol, aniline, arsenic acid, up 
to the salts which possess and confer the colour. There is also a specimen of a 
new yellow dye derived from aniline, respecting which we regret that further 
particulars are not given, as we understand it possesses many valuable and much 
desired qualities. It is also to be regretted that these exhibitors have not, like 
the Messrs. Perkin, shown specimens dyed by these different colours. In addi- 
tion to the cases already mentioned, there are other specimens of aniline dyes in 
different parts of the building, including some of the new aniline green or dian- 
thine, respecting which we may remark, that unless the colouring matter 
possess other valuable properties, such as extra permanency, ease of application, 
cheapness, &c., we scarcely think that the tint here shown will cause 
to prove a formidable rival to the green colouring matters already in use. 
All these aniline dyes can claim Mr. Perkin as their parent, and thus this gentle- 
man deserves more prominent notice than would even be accorded to him from 
merely an inspection of his case. That and the one shown by Messrs. Simpson 
may be regarded as almost complete illustrations of a manufacture which has 
*0 rapidiy Lecome an important branch of our national industry. ‘These cases will 
be looked upon with much interest by our readers after the very complete history 
of the manufacture lately given by Dr. Hofmann before the members of the Royal 
Institution and reported in our pages, and they will not fail to appreciate the 
intelligence of the chemist who succeeded in converting some of our most nau- 
Sous and repulsive bye-products of gas manufacture into these lovely colours, and 
the commercial skill which has enabled them to be economically prepared on 
fuch a scale as to enable England to cease from being a dye importing, and 

‘ome a dye exporting, country. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Avtomatic System or TeLecrapuic Communication.—In the various Morse 
cep hs usually employed, the paper on which the signals are printed is drawn 
, bee byaclock-work movement driven by a weight or spring, and regulated by afly. 
‘Movement of the paper being very rapid, a yard at least per minute, the time of 
: unrolling barely exceeds an hour ; hence, to avoid its waste, as also the re-wind- 
€ 0 the apparatus during the receipt of despatches, the receiver habitually stops 


, 
the motion of the clock-work by means of a pedal which prevents the fly from 


turning. On telegraph lines the advantage of an apparatus which the trans- 

muitter could put in motion has long been manifest, and has been the point of aim 

of numerous telegraphers and mechanicians. The resolution of this problem was 

necessarily confined to the unclinching of the mechanism instantaneously with 

the transmission of the electric current which put the writing-style in action, 

and the clinching again of the apparatus the instant after the cessation or 

interruption of the electro-magnetic action. This has been successfully effected 

by an ingenious apparatus by M. Sortais in the International Exhibition. It con- 

sists essentially of a rochet-wheel carrying a break-lever, upon which one of the 

movements of the clock-work acts; and of a stop-catch, brought into play by the 
electro-magnetic printer. The break-lever is balanced by a counterpoise, which 
tends to draw it out from the regulating fly upon which it acts in stopping the 
machine, but to which movement in its normal state it could not yield by reason 

of the stop-catch, which holds the rochet-wheel in a determinate position ; it then 
fixes against a stop-pin on the axis of the fly. The motion given by the clock- 
work to the rocket-wheel is effected by the intervention of a tooth on 
the axle of the penultimate wheel, which at every revolution causes 
a cog of the rochet-wheel to advance. The operation of the instrument is 
thus :—Under the influence of the electro-magnet the stop-catch of the rochet 
is drawn back, and the lever being acted upon by the counterpoise, the unclinch- 
ing is effected, and if the mechanical action be not prolonged, the stop-catch of the 
rochet comes into contact with it, and at each turn of the penultimate wheel the 
rochet advances a cog, the break-lever is depressed, encounters, after a certain 
number of pulsations of the rochet, the pin on the axis of the fly, and thus 
arrests the motion of the machine. In this arrangement the electro-magnetic 
power is very economically employed, less than fifteen grains of force being 
required for the operation, while the instrument is worked without relays as 
required in ordinary telegraphs. 


Suootine Stars.—M. Quételet has lately read some instructive observations 
on the origin of shooting stars before the Brussels Academy. Formerly the 
illustrious secretary of the Belgian Academy believed that these so-called meteors 
were external to the earth’s atmosphere and were projected from lunar volcanos; 
now he is inclined to an opinion which makes these shooting stars a meteoric 
phenomenon difficult to reconcile with the received ideas of the weight and nature 
of our atmosphere. Mr. Ed. Herrick, of New Haven (U.S.), on the contrary, 
does not hesitate to admit that these, the bolides and aerolites, are of an astro- 
nomical nature, identical in their origin, but variable in their chemical constitu- 
tion and modes of aggregation. He does not consider it likely that the shooting 
stars exercise any influence on the climate of our globe, as the collective number 
of them seen every day in our atmosphere, with the naked eye, probably exceeds 
two millions. 


THaLtium,—Mr. Crookes, whose discovery eighteen months ago of this new 
element by the spectroscope we have already announced, has since prepared 
numerous compounds of it, some samples of which are to be seen in the chemical 
department of the International Exhibition. We were shown some time since a 
specimen in its pure metallic state, obtained by Mr. Crookes, but as no detailed 
statement of its characters, nor of the nature and actions of its salts, have been 
as yet published, although a short abstract has been displayed with the speci- 
mens since the opening of the Exhibition, it may be interesting to our readers 
to know what this new element-—the only one discovered by English 
chemists since Sir Humphrey Davy’s detection of the metallic bases 
of the alkalis—is like. It is a dense, heavy, rather lustreless metal, very like 
lead, to which metal it is also very similar in its physical properties, but is a trifle 
heavier, and tarnishes perhaps a little quicker. Its colour, however, is not 
identical. In chemical properties it is similar to mercury, lead, and bismuth. 
Mr. Crookes is continuing his researches, and we are glad to state that the Royal 
Society has voted him a grant of £50, towards the expenses of these costly 
investigations. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution, June 6.—Professor Tyndall lectured “ On Force.” He 
commenced by observing that most people have but a vague idea of force. 
What, for example, is muscular force? A box on the ear from a lady's hand and 
one from a pugilist’s would, we know, produce very different sensations ; and yet, 
perhaps, few here present could tell the precise amount of difference. A lead 
weight suspended at sixteen feet fell to the ground in half a second of time. If 
the attraction of the earth were to cease, it would prolong its course through 
space at the rate of thirty-two feet per second. ‘To send it up sixteen feet into 
the air would require precisely this initial velocity. But if it be supposed that to 
project it to twice that height would require twice the velocity, the supposition 
would be wrong. ‘Twice the velocity at starting would project it four times the 
height ; three times the velocity, nine times the height,—the height being pro- 
portional to the square of the velocity. The same law applies to carrying a 
weight up an ascent. If one man carried double the weight to the same height, 
or the same weight to double the height that another did, he would do four times 
the work of the other ; or the mass multiplied by the height would equal the work 
done. Sir William Armstrong was well aware, in his late experiment, that by 
doubling the velocity of his shot he quadrupled its mechanical effect. When the 
weight falls, its motion is arrested at the ground. Is that motion annihilated ? 
No. Just as motion communicated to a tuning-fork is changed into sonorous 
vibrations, or in a lady’s piano is converted into music, so the motion of the 
arrested mass is not lost, but is changed into an atomic motion which, we call 
heat. When the leaden weight, falling sixteen feet, strikes the ground, heat is 
developed ; and the precise amount of heat in this case is three-fifths of a degree 
Fahrenheit. Impart the same force by the arm, or in any other way, the heat 
developed would be the same. Suppose forty times this rate to be the velocity 
of a rifle-ball, or 1,280 feet per second, there should be developed when it struck, 
at the point of contact, a heat of 960° Fahrenheit, or considerably above the 
fusion point of lead. It is this force, which chemists might call affinity, and 
physicists gravity, which effects the combination of various subtances. Upon a 
balloon, containing chlorine and hydrogen, elevated eighteen or twenty feet, a 
beam of the electric light was projected by a concave mirror, when the combination 
of the two gases took place with a loud explosion. It was the force of attraction 
that caused their atoms to rush together with violence, and heat was evolved; the 
force and its effects were qualitatively the same as those in the case of gravity. 
The burning in oxygen of charcoal was an old experiment, but it has a deeper 
significance than in years by-gone, now that we have a clearer idea of the pro- 
cess. The effects were due to the mechanical falling together of the two kinds 
of atoms. If we could find the weight of those atoms and their velocity, and 
multiply the former by the square of the latter, the product would equal the heat 
produced. 





In the falling weight heat was prodaced. Every day we reverse the process in 
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the steam-engine. Here we use heat to raise weights. A pound of coal was a 
pound of atoms of coal. The amount of force in a pound of coal was sufficient 
to raise a weight of 100 lbs. twenty miles above the earth’s surface, and, if 
burned in a minute, was equal to the power of 300 horses. Mr. Warington 
Smyth, in his lecture on coal, had stated that there were 84 millions of tons of 
this substance employed in England alone every year. The force of this quan- 
tity was equal to 108 millions of horses worked all the year round, and supplied 
by fresh relays every eight hours. Such is the trust placed in our hands ; whether 
it is faithfully used or not, is another matter. 

But to give the earth fair play. We have seen that sixteen feet fall produces 
three-fifths of a degree of heat. If the fall were greater, the velocity and heat 
would be increased; but this would continue only up to a definite limit. Place 
the weight just within infinity even, and it would strike the earth with the 
definite velocity of 36,474 feet per second. This it cannot exceed. 

The whole gravity of the earth being 1,300,000, a portion of this represented 
by the number 1,299,999, 1 only remains for the last 16 feet: the force of the 
earth doubled that of the coal. 

The range of its action, too, was vast. In the experiments performed, the 
atoms were close together ; and, considering the short range through which the 
molecular forces act, they must be almost infinite in intensity in comparison with 
gravity. That the atoms in crystallizing do not fall together fortuitously, but ‘‘as 
trained soldiers in regular order, and as though they marched to music,” was 
exquisitely illustrated by the exhibition, by the electric light microscope, of the 
actual operation of the segregation of the particles of a liquid into crystalline 
forms, and the formation of a fern-like crystalline “‘ tree” from a solution of 
acetate of lead. 

Oxygen and hydrogen fall together with great energy, and produce enormous 
heat. But this is only part of the way. They are converted into steam. This 
vapour can be again transformed into water ; and this water into ice. The heat 
generated in crystallizing was also exhibited experimentally. 

From coal Dr. Tyndall passed on to cotton. How is cotton formed? Iron 
rust is formed by the combination of oxygen and iron, and carbonic acid by 
the combination of carbon and oxygen. What tore the carbon from the 
oxygen? ‘The solar beams. If the cotton were burned, it would yield exactly 
the same amount of heat as the sun’s rays which have built it up. Thus vege- 
table structures are produced by a kind of atomic winding up; animal heat 
by a running down. 

The sun is the source of power of all the mechanical forces of the earth: 
its rays are the magician’s arms stretched out over our universe. We cannot 
reflect on the immensity of its influence and not feel that it is taking too 
great a view of human nature to attribute the formation of all things for 
man. The sun emits 2,300 millions of units of heat in all directions. How 
many come to the earth? One only! So nature takes no high considera- 
tion for the human race when she gives but this crumb for our use. The 
heat that the sun expends is sufficient to boil 12,000 million cubic miles of 
ice-cold water per minute. And yet the sun is a finite body whose mass 
we know. How—if the sun be a burning mass,—is its enormous waste 
supplied ? 

The electric light before the disc of the sun seems dark; so we have no ener- 
gies here capable of equalling solar effects. If the sun were a lump of coal it would 
be burnt out in 4,600 years. What then supplies its waste? We know that space 
is not only filled with stars, but that there are in it numberless non-luminous 


bodies too small to see, but of which we have evidence in the dense streams of | 


meteorites which periodically our eaith encounters. In Boston (U.8.), in nine 
hours, 240,000 were seen flashing through our atmosphere. 
source of supply for the central orb. Suppose the velocity of a cosmical body 
falling towards the earth to be seven miles per second, the same body would 
strike the sun at the rate of 390 miles per second, and the heat produced by its 
contact against the sun’s surface would be 9,000 times the temperature of the 
same asteroid if it were composed of coal and burnt. Nor would this raining 
down of matter visibly increase the size of the sun. ‘To a globe of two feet 
diameter our earth is in size but a pea. If such a quantity of matter were 
spread over its entire surface, how imperceptible the addition ; and yet our earth 
falling on to the sun would supply its waste for a hundred years. We are fami- 
liar with the scriptural prediction that ‘the earth shall melt with fervent heat.” 
If the earth were merely arrested in its orbit, this consummation might be literally 
fulfilled ; while, if the earth fell into the sun, the force of impact would equal 
6,345 worlds of coal all burnt together. 

To turn now to the moon. It is evident that, in turning from west to 
east, the moon’s attraction on a range of mountains coming round towards 
it, would by a kind of leverage tend to accelerate the earth’s rotation; but, 
on the other hand, when the same mountains were passing away, the same 
attraction would be exerted in the opposite direction, and there would be an 
exactly balancing retardation. Not so, however, with the mountain of water 
which the moon’s attraction raises on the ocean. The tides act like a railway- 
break on the earth and slowly tend to stop its rotation. 

In conclusion, Dr. Tyndall said that, although for six months he had con- 
templated this lecture, his plan had been altered within the last three weeks by 
reading the writings of a German physician. The author of those papers, 
although they contained the foundation of all that of late years had been 
considered the advance in this branch of science, was almost unknown to fame 
and to men of note. Mayer, a country physician, was the man, and by the 
local printing-press of Heldebron his great and unassisted labours were obscurely 
published. He became insane, and in Poggendorf’s ‘“ Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary ” we find the record of his death. Such, however, is not true. Mayer 
is still alive; but his reputed insanity has rendered his profession unavailing, 
and his occupation is now that of a wine-grower. 


British Archeological Association, May 28. T. J. Pettigrew, V. P., in the 
chair.—A letter from Dr. R. R. Madden was read relative to the discovery of a 
large number of cromlechs in the vicinity of Algiers. Dr. Madden is now pre- 
paring a Paper for the Association on the African origin of these monuments, 
connecting them with those of Phoenicia and some adjacent countries. The 
Rev. T. Wiltshire transmitted various flint implements discovered at Bridlington, 
Yorkshire. Mr. Cumming described various leather vessels exhibited by Lord 
Baston. A Paper, by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, was read, in continuation of a 
former communication on the ‘“ Household Expenses of Joauna de Valencia, 
Countess of Pembroke, in the Thirteenth Century.” 


Entomological Society, June 2, F. Smith, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
H. T. Stainton, Esq., was unanimously elected a member of the Council in the 
place of Dr. Knaggs, resigned. The exhibitions were, by Professor Westwood, a 
dry collodion plate, on the coating of which, composed of gelatine, collodion, 
nitrate of silver, and tannin, considerable devastation had been committed by 
Blatta orientalis : by Mr. Waterhouse, Scraptia nigricans (Ste.), bred in rotten oak, 
and Trichonyx sulcicollis, both from the neighbourhood of London ; by the Pre- 
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OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, AND socist! 


-- 


sident, Pentarthrum Huttoni (Woll.), taken at Plymouth, out of the bire: 

and hazel-hoops of a cask used in garden operations; by Mr. Kirt ret Wond 
Hearseyi (White), from India ; and a female of Parnassius clarius, a aR. rahe 
inhabiting mountains in Asiatic Russia; by the President, specimens fee 
remarkable ant from Mexico,—the Myrmecosystus mevicanus, of Wetuins very 


papers read were—l. By Mr. Newman, on “ Varieties versus Hybrids .” The 
to Mr. Fereday’s paper; 2. by Professor Westwood, on the “ Collections of Tne 


and Entomological Products in the International Exhibition ;” 3, by Mr. Was... 
house,—‘ Observations upon the Nomenclature adopted in the recently. nt ee 
Catalogue of British Coleoptera, having reference more especially gis hed 
contained in Dr. Schaum’s paper ‘ On the Restoration of Obsolete Names a 
mology ;’ 4. by Mr. Kirby, “On the Specific Distinctions of Colias Bootp,: . °- 
Hecla,” with a description of Cenonympha Mandane (n. sp.), from te 
Ukraine. = 

Institute of Actuaries, June 7,—Annual Meeting,—Robert Tucker, Re, 
the chair.—The report stated that the number of members is 167, The rh ~ 
of the past year was £414. 6s. 6d. ; the expenditure £373. 1s. 5d. The balan ‘a 
the bank on the 31st March amounted to £250. 17s. 7d., and the assets o a 
same day were £455. 15s. 3d. The papers read during the session had Ho - 
tinguished by their useful and practical character. The following officers “9 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Charles Jellicoe, Esq. ; Vice-Presiq Z 
A. I. Bailey, S. Brown, Peter Hardy, F.R.S.,and R. Tucker, Hsq.; Treasun. * 
Laurence ; Honorary Secretaries, J. Reddish and J. H. Williams; Anditors’ 
Coles, W. King, and J. Terry, Esqrs. fe: 


Zoological Society, June 10, Professor Busk, F.R.S., in the chair.—Mr. 4 
R. Wallace exhibited some rare and new birds from New Guinea, and gave deseri , 
tions of the following five species, which were considered to be new :=~Coriphile ‘ 
rubro-notatus, Halcyon nigrocyanea, Todopsis Grayi, Gracula pectoralis od 
Ptilonopus humeralis. 

A paper was read, entitled “ Descriptions of some new Genera and Species ¢f 
Fishes obtained at Madeira,” by Mr. J. Y. Johnson, corresponding member, Dr 
Gray exhibited some skins of mammals from the Cameroons, in Western Ahice 
obtained by Captain R. Burton, her Majesty’s consul at Fernando Po, during his 
recent ascent of these mountains. Amongst them was a squirrel, new to science 
proposed to be called Sciwrus Isabella, and a new shrew which was characterized y 
Sorer morio. Mr. Bartlett made some remarks on the affinities of the Ky, 
(Rhinochetus jubatus), which he considered to be more nearly allied to the gyp. 
bittern (Ewurypyga helias) than any other existing form. Dr. Sclater exhibited 
some drawings representing the different known species of wvild asses, and made 
some remarks on their geographical distribution. Dr. Sclater also exhibiteda Red 
Crested Whistling Duck (Bruta rufina), and a black variety of the Water-vole, 
obtained in Scotland from the collection of Captain Powlett Order. Some ney 
operculated land-shells were described by Dr. Dohrn. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK, 
Monpay. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at 8 P.M. 

GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 8} p.m. 1. ‘‘ Excursion from Damascus to Haran, 
and thence through the Holy Land.” By Charles Beke, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., &e. 2. “Lay 
Surveys in the Pacifie by H.M.S. Herald, under the command of Capt. N. M. Denham, 
R.N., &e.”” 3. “ Short Narrative of a Journey overland from Nagasaki to Yeddo, in Japan,” 
By Rutherford Alcock, Esq., H.B.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ic 
Japan. 


TUESDAY. 

ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 p.m. 1. “On Colour as 
Test of Race.” By John Crawford, Esq., President. 2. ‘‘On Egyptian Ethnology.” By 
R. 8. Poole, Esq. 

STATISTICAL—12, St. James’s-square, at 8 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY. 

GEOLOGICAL—Burleigh House, at 8 p.m. 1. ‘‘ On the Mode of Formation of some of the River 
valleys of the South of Ireland.”’ By Professor J. B. Jukes, F.R.S., F.G.S. 2. * On the Granite 
of Donegal.”” By the Rev. Professor 8. Haughton, F.R.S., F.G.8. 3. “On the Upper Coa 
measures of Ayrshire.”” By E. W. Binney, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 4. ‘‘ On the Geological Stre- 
ture of the Southern Grampians.’’ By Professor James Nicol, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 5,‘ On sim 
Fout-prints in the Wealden of the Isle of Wight, Hastings, and Swanage.” By 8. &. 
Beckles, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 6. ‘‘ On a Stalk-eyed Crustacean from the Coul-measures.” By 
Professor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Sec. G.S. 

METEOROLOGICAL—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 7 p.w. (Anniversary). “\! 
the Luminosity of Phosphorus in connection with Atmospheric Conditions and Magnetic Ca 
dition of Phosphorus Vapour.” By Dr. Moffat. 


THURSDAY. 

ROYAL—Burlington-house, at 8 P.M. 

CHEMICAL—Burlington-house, at 8 P.M. 

LINN ZAN—Burlington-house, at 8 p.m.—1l. J. Lubbock, Esq., ‘On the English 
Thysanoura.” 2. H. F. Blandford, Esq., ‘On the specific Identity of the deseribed 
Tenalia.” 3. W. Laughrin “ On the Choice of Food by the Cod and Ling.” 

ANTIQUARIES—Somerset-house, at 8} P.M. 

ZOOLOGICAL—Hanover-square, at 4. A.M. 

NUMISMATIC—13, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, at 7 P.M. 


Species 
fans ; 


Fripay. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 P.M. 
fessor Faraday. 


“©On Gas Glass-furnaces.” Br? 


SaTuRDay. 
ASIATIC—5, New Burlington-street, at 3 p.m. 
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NOTICE. 


The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
siTURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 
vad delivery in the country on the day of publica- 
sion, It may be had at all respectable News-agents 
London and the neighbourhood, by 8 A.M. on 


euturday Morning. 
Advertisements are received up tt TWELVE 
stelock on F RIDAY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ANDEL FESTIVAL. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
BAAD ccccsccessccsensegeseens Monday, June 23rd. 
aero her Dae Wednesday, June 25th. 
Israel in Egypt......... .++...- Friday, June 27th, 


Full Rehearsal—Saturday, June 21st. 


The Band and Chorus, on the largest scale ever assembled, 

wil! comprise about Four Thousand Performers. 
Conductor cece... .ccccers. Mr. COSTA. 

Principal Vocalists—Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Rudersdorff, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Parepa, Madame Sain- 
‘on-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Santley, and 
Signor Belletti. 

Stalls, One Guinea each, or in Sets for the three days, Two 
sod 8 Half Guineas ; also Half Guinea Tickets and Five Shilling 
Tickets may be had at the Crystal Palace or at Exeter Hall. 
Country remittances to be made payable to GEORGE GROVE, 

As, from the arrangements made, eligible stalls are still 
srailable, inspection of the Plans at E ceter Hall and the Crystal 
Palace is recommended, 





SP Ps a = s a awe @ 
NEXT SATURDAY. 

The Great Full Rehearsal on Saturday next. The Orchestra 
will be as complete as on the days of the Festival, and will 
comprise above Five Hundred Instrumentalists; with the 
Chorus forming an aggregate of FOUR THOUSAND PER- 
FORMERS. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

The Rehearsal will commence at Eleven o'clock, comprising 
many of the principal solos and choruses, and will be attended 
by the principal vocalists in all respects as at the performances. 
The pieces rehearsed will be taken in the order in which they 
stand in the books of words, the first part comprising single, 
the second part double choruses. It is expected the second 
part will commence about Two o'clock. 


One hour after the conclusion of the Rehearsal, there wil] be 
a display of the Great Fountains. 


Season Ticket holders admitted on payment of Half-a-Crown. 
Admission by payment at the doors Half-a-Guinea; or by 
Tickets bought beforehand, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Official, and only correct B ook of Words for the Festi- 
val, with introductory remarks and full particulars of the 
arrangements, performers, &c., will be ready for delivery at 
the Crystal Palace, and 5, Exeter Hall, on and after FRIDAY, 
JUNE 20th, price 2s. 6d, 

Copies will be forwarded by the preceding (Thursday) 
evening’s post, to any part of town or country, on receipt of 
& Post-office Order (payable to GEORGE GROVE, Esq., at 
the Chiet Olfice) for Two Shillings and Eight Pence each copy. 








JANDEL FESTIVAL. 


FIVE SHILLING ADMISSION TICKETS for each of the 
three days are NOW ON SALE at the usual Agents. 


H 4% DEL FESTIVAL. 
REHEARSAL DAY, SaturJay next, 21st June. 
Admission Tickets at 7s.6d. each have been supplied to the 

sual Agents, From there being no reserved seats on the floor 

tag Palace on this day, these tickets will be much sought 

As the Sale of these Tickets CLOSES on THURSDAY 

om early application for them is desirable. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL. 
=H Tickets at Half-a-Crown each for Reserved Seats in 
he Galleries only for the Great Full Rehearsal, being limited 
houmber, should be applied tur without delay, 

















FTANDEL FESTIVAL. 
ee lo give facilities to persons arriving in London from 
;  Rehew” ADMISSION TICK ETS, at 7s. 6d. each, for the 
nt qeearsal, at the CRYSTAL PALACE, on SATURDAY 
=a is 21st JUNE, and for each of the three days of the 
IN Be ta each, may he had at Messrs. W. H. SMITH & 
: 5 Railway Book Stalls at the following Stations :— 

Basingstoke. 








Birmina Grantham, Portsmouth. 
Bish. tg Halifax. Rugby. 
‘ helne a Huddersfield. Salisbury. 
Sew: we . Ipswich. Southampton. 
‘at oe ge. King’s Cross. Staff ord. 
mma Lincoln. Stockport. 
e. Manchester. Stratford, 





Dery. 
Euston. 
Exeter, 





Norwich, Warrington. 

Nottingham. Waterloo. 

Peterborough. Winchester. 

thes Mt the Railway Stalls of Messrs. H. COLLINGS & CO. 
vowing Stations on the Great Western Lines :— 





ath. 






tm Gloucester. Slough. 
Tmingham I ; 
Bris: : 4eamington, Swindon. 
§ 4) " 
“hippenb Oxford. Taplow. 
fen am, Paddington. Windsor. 





Reading. 


rystal Palace, 12th ee GEO. GROVE, Secretary. 
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red reary.. BROTHER SAM'S LETTER nightly 
i esas e brilliant PEKEA NENA in her New Spanish 
evening Manages BUCKSTONE as Asa Trenchari 
Mence * ~Monday, June 16, and during the week, to 
: WIFE'S “poy with Westland Marston's New Drama, 
yy PORTRAIT: Mr. Howe, Mr. W. Farren, 


SIN. pe oe. After which, at Eight, OUR AMERICAN 
HUSBAND'S GHOST. -past Ten, Concluding with 
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. ‘oOrFmoUs success of MR. SOTHERN in his character of | 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
FIRST NIGHT OF “ ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14th, will be produced 
For the First Time, 


with unparalleled completeness, care, and magnificence, Meyer- 
beer's chef-d euvre, 


* ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 


The new and extensive scenery, and original effects, by Mr. 
William Calcott and numerous assistants. 


With the following most powerfal cast :— 


Alice, Madille. Titiens (her first appearance in that charac- 
ter) ; the Princess Isabelle, Madlle. Carlotta Marchisio (her 
first appearance in that character) ; Principal Nun, Madlle. 
Morlacchi; Roberto, Signor Armandi (who has performed the 
character through the principal Continental Theatres) ; Ram- 
baldo, Signor Bettini; Un Préte, Signor Gassier; Alberto, 
Signor Eugenio Casselli; First Cavalier, Signor oe! 
Second Cavalier, Signor Soldi; Third Cavalier, Signor Bossi ; 
Fourth Cavalier, Signor Casaboni; Fifth Cavalier, Signor 
Castelli; and Bertram, Signor Vialetti. The Ballet incidental 
to the Opera will be supported by Medile. Morlacchi, Madlle. 
Lamoureux, Madlle. Idelie, M. Garhagnatt, and the Corps de 

Jallet. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TUESDAY, June 17th, will be repeated (for the second 


time), Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
with the same powerful cast. 


WEDNESDAY, June 18th. — Grand 
ROBERT LE DIABLE., 


THURSDAY, June 19th, will be prodneed (with great care, 
completeness, and magnificence, and with an unprecedented 
cast), Mozart’s chef-d’@uvre, IL DON GIOVANNI, 


SATURDAY, June 21st, RORERT LE DIABLE. 
Director of the Music and Conductor, Signor ARDITI, 


The Opera commences at half-past Eight each evening. 


Extra Night. — 


Notick.—It is earnestly recommended to make very early 
application to the Box Office of the Theatre, to prevent 
disappointment. 


Box Office open daily (under the direction of Mr. NveEnt), 
from Ten to Six, at which Private Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets 
may be obtained. 


M R. SIMS REEVES, at the MONDAY 
\ POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, on 
MONDAY evening, JUNE 16, when he will SING ‘“ Lake's 
Summer is Sweet’? (Oakeley), by desire ; the ‘* Hunter's Song”’ 
(Mendelssohn), and * Felice il Di.””. Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr 
Laub, and M. Daridoff will also appear. 


Programmes and Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New 
Bond-street ; and at AUSTIN’S, 28, Piccadilly. 


M OXPAY. POPULAR CONCERTS, 
| 8ST. JAMES’S HALL.—On MONDAY evening next, 
JUNE 16, Pianoforte, Mr. Chas. Hallé; Violin, Herr Laub; 
Violoncello, M. Daridoff. Vocalists, Mdlle. Florence Lancia, 
Miss Roden, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 


Sofa stalls, 5s. ; baleonv, 3s. ; unreserved seats, 1s. Tickets and 
Programmes at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 


N ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY begs to an- 
| nounce that she will give a GRAND CONCERT at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, on Fridav Evening, June 20, to com- 
mence at Eight. Vocalists:—The Sisters Mdille. Carlotta 
Marchisio and Mdlle. Barbara Marchisio, Miss Marian Moss, 
and Madame Sainton-Dolby; Mr. George Perren and Mr. 
Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; violin, M. Sainton. 
La Société Chorale Clémence Isaure (de Toulouse), consisting 
of fifty members, who will arrive in London expressly for this 
concert, under the direction of M. Baudouin (their only ap- 
yearance in London). Conductors—Mr, Lindsay Sloper, Mr. 
Sassen, and Herr Meyer Lutz. 


Sofa stalls, 10s. 64., may be secured of Madame SAINTON- 
DOLBY, at her residence, No. 5, Upper Wimpole-street, 
Cavendish-square, W.; at CHAPPELL & CU.’S, 50, New 
Bond-street; and at all Musicsellers’. 


‘T. JAMES’S HALL, Thursday, June 26, 1862. 
kK MR. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR GRAND FESTIVAL 
CONCERT.--First Union of the First and Second Choirs, 
making a Choir of 200 Voices.—The Programme will be selected 
from the extensive répertoire of the Choir, and will include 
Mendelssohn's ‘** Judge me, O Lord,’’ Meyerbeer’s ** Pater 
Noster,”’ and Handel's ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” The following 
distinguished Artists have been engaged :—Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Herr Joachim, and Mr. Charles Hallé. 


Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 2s. 6d.; area, 1s.; with programme, 
ean be obtained at the leading Musicsellers’, at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, 28, Piccadilly, and at the Hanover Square Rooms, 


VOLYTECHNIC.—-WHITSUN 
HOLIDAYS. —HERR SUSMAN will give his re- 
markable imitations of the Lark, the Nightingale, and other 
Sritish Birds and Animals.—Re-engagement of GEORGE 
BUCKLAND, Esq., for his Buffo-Musical Entertainments. 
Last ‘Iwo Weeks of the Concerts of the BROUSIL FAMILY. 
What I saw at the International Exhibition; or, Half-an- 
Hour’s Advice to Intending Visitors, by Professor J. H. 
PEPPER, on Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, at half- 
past twelve and a quarter-past seven.—New Gorgeous Scenic 
Optical and Prismatic Fountain Spectacle.—Beautiful Dis- 
soiving Views, illustrating London in Ancient and Modern 
Times— Paris as it is—The Holy Land—Last Week: Wilson's 
Grand Panorama of Japan, daily at 1.30 and 5.40.—See weekly 
programine of 8 pages. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, 
Admission 1s. 


| ihe KELUS MAGIC EXPLAINED. 

LAST WEEK BUT TWO.—WILJALBA FRIKELL 
will repeat his won lerful tricks, the Bowls of Fish, and a Hat 
which produces everything, in his Entertainment of Natural 
Magic, at St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, every evening, except 
Saturday, at Eight ; Saturday afternoon at Three.—Stalls, ‘ss. ; 
area, 2s. ; gallery, le. 


| ALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS.— The 

next CONCERT takes place on FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOON, JUNE 2, at St. James's Hall, to commence at Three 
o'clock. Sofa atalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 7s.; unreserved seats, 
3s.—Tickets and Programmes at CHAPPELL & CO,’5, BW, 
New Bond-street. 
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FROvAL BOTARID SOCIETY, REGENTS 


The SECOND EXHIBITION OF PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
coun a will take place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
INE 18th. 


Tickets to he obtained at the Gardens only, price 5s,; oF 
on the Exhibition Day, 7s. 6d. each. 


The BANDS will Play from TWO to SEVEN o'clock. 


_ ——— 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY (New York Division) COUPONS, due Ist 
July next, will be paid in London at the Bank of London, or 
in “tg 4 _ at the banking house of Messrs. Duncan, Sher- 
Man, Yo. 


London, No. 10, New Cannon-street, June 2, 1962. 


CIRCULAR to tun RONDHOLDERS or tur ATLANTIC 
any GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


New York Diviston.—Interest ayp Sinxina Fup. 


The Coupon for half-year's interest, due 1st July next, com- 
pletes the series guaranteed by the Bank of London, 


The nett income of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
being now greatly in excess of the amount required for these 
payments, the Directors have made an arrangement to continue 
the security of the Bondholders in a form which it is believed 
will give complete satisfaction. 

The Directors have acreed to pay over to Messrs. Brown, 
Brothers, & Co., in New York, as agents for the trustees. to 
be remitted to London, the first receipts after each half-yearly 
period, in order to provide for the next maturing Coupons, and 
two per cent. per annum to be invested in the bonds in London, 
as a sinking fund, to complete the redemption of the whole 
issue at or before maturity. The bonus agreed to be paid by 
the Erie Company. on the gross amount of freight thrown on 
that line by the Atlantic aad Great Western is especially de- 
voted to these payments. 


Samurt Gueney, Esq., M.P. (Messrs. Overend, 
Gurney, & Co.), 

Joun P. Kenyarp, Esq. (Messrs. Heywood & 
Co ), 

Cuartes Moziry, Esq. (Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Liverpool), 


have agreed to act as trustees for this interest and sinking 
fund, 

The Coupons will be paid at the banking-house of Messrs, 
Heywood, Kennard, & Co., at the fixed rate of 4s, the dollar, 
commencing with January, 1863. 


Unity Buildings, Cannon-street West, E.C., 
London, June 2, 1862. 


=e PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
PREFERENCE STOCK. 


DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE OF SHAREHOLDERS, 


James Brand, Esq., 100, Fenchurch-street. 

Henry Bruce, Esq., Bell-court, Mincing-lane. 

Sir J. R. Carmichael, Bart., Oakdene, Edenbridge. 

Geo. H. Chambers, Esq., 4, Mincing-lane. 

Henry Davidson, Esq., 4, Lime-street-square. 

Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq., 12, Old Jewry-chambers. 

H. M. Kemshead, Esq., 45, Lime-street. 

Captain C, E. Mangles, 55, Moorgate-street. 

John Torrance, Esq., 5, Chester-place, Hyde-park-square. 
The Committee have the gratification of announcing that the 

Supplemental Ordinance, mentioned in their advertisement of 

the 3rd of April, 1862, has been passed by the Legislature of 

British Guiana, and sent home to the Secretary of State for the 

Colonies for confirmation by the packet just arrived, and that 

they are now ready to receive applications for the remaining 

portion of the £115,000 £7 per Cent. Perpetual Preference 

Stock, to be issued under the authority of the Ordinances of 

November, 185, and August, 1461. 


The traffic of the Railway continues toimprove, and is already 
at the rate of £24,000 per annum ; there is, consequently, every 
probability that when the line is finished the estimate of £40,000 
will be considerably exceeded, and that the working expenses 
will be under 60 per cent.; there would thus be a net revenue 
of £12,000 a-year to secure the interest of £5,050 on the Pre- 
ference Stock. 

Certificates of £20 each will be issued for the Stock, applica- 
tions for which, accompanied by a deposit of £2 for each cer- 
tificate, are to be sent to CHARLES CAVE, Esq, Colonial 
Commissioner, at the banking-house of Messrs. PRESCOTT, 
GROVE, CAVE, & CAVE, 62, Threadneedle-street. 

Particulars and forms of application may be hadof V. PER- 
RONET SELLS, Esa., Secretary to the Committee, at the 
office of Messrs. THOS. DANIEL & CO., 4, Mincing-lane; of 
JOHN H. GOLDING, Eaq., 3, Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street ; of P. F. GARNETT, Esq., Secretary to the Com- 
pany, Liverpool. 

At the request of several subscribers arrangements will be 
made after allotment, giving the option of paying up the Stock 
in full, the interest of 7 per cent. to run from the date of pay- 
ment, 


Applications will be received up to Saturday, the 21st inst. 
London, June 7, 1862. 


_—— - - —_— —_— 


NAMILY TICKETS TO THE SEASIDE, 

by SOUTH-WESTEKN RAILWAY, are now issued 
from WATERLOO-BRIDGE STATION, London, to PORTS- 
MOUTH, Gosport, and Southampton, also to Ryde and Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, Lymington, for Peschonter. Isle of Wight ; 
Weymouth, Dorchester, Poole for Bournemouth, Wareham for 
Swanage Also to Bidetord, Barustaple ft Tr litrac ombe, 
Exmouth, Exeter, Ottery Road and Honiton for Sidmouth, 
Colyton for Seaton, Axminster for Lyme Keyis., 


Full particulars will be found in the South-Western Time 
Tables for June; or will be sent on application to the traffle 
Manager, Waterloo. bridge Station; or procured at the General 
Inquiry Office, International Exhibition. 


YREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
A INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
ORDINARY FIRST and SECOND-CLASS RETURN 
TICKETS to LONDON available for SEVEN DAYS, including 
the day of issue and day of return, will be tasued from Hattield, 
and all stations north thereof, where they may usually be 


obtained, by all trains on and from the 31st May to the close 
of the Exhibition, 


For particulars of Excursion Trains see Handbills, to be 


obtained at the Stations. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager, 
London, King’s Cross Station, June, 1862, 
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prea Fury kT Te Tee. 
REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOc 
TOURIST TICKETS, at a Fares, avilable for Every one should therefore Provide against them. Empowered by Special Act of Parlian,. : TETy 


one calendar month, are issued from King’s-cross, and other 

To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling, Dunkeld, Perth, 
a Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen ; 
an 


To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redcar, Filey, Bridlington, 
Withernsea, Harrogate, and the Isle of Man. 
For further particulars see Programmes, to be obtained at 


King’ s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in London, 
and at the stations in the country. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, June, 1862. 


GFE AT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 

ORDINARY RETURN TICKETS by regular trains issued 
between the Stations where they may usually be obtained, on 
SATURDAY, 7th June, and intervening days, will be available 
po Return on any day up to, and including, Saturday, 14th 

une. 

CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS will leave London (King’s- 
cross Station) as under :— 


On SATURDAY, 7th June, at 8 a.m., returning only on 
Thursday, 12th June :— 


Fares for the Double Journey. | Fares for the Double Journey. 


First Closed First Closed 

Class. Car. Class. Car. 
Peterborough 14s. 0d. 7s. 0d. | Lincoln......... 14s. 0d. 7s. Od. 
Boston ......... 146. 0d. 7. Od. | Louth ......... 228. Od. 11s. Od. 


Horncastle ... 14s. 0d. 7s. 0d. | Grt. Grimsby 22s. 0d. 11s. 0d. 
At 10°5 a.m., for— 
Stamford ...... 148. 0d. 7s. Od, | Bourne....... .. 148. 0d. 7s. Od. 


Also on SATURDAY, 7th June, returning on Thursday, 
12th June, or Saturday, 14th June; on MONDAY, 9th June, 
returning on Thursday, 12th, or Saturday, 14th June; and 
on THURSDAY, 12th June, returning on Monday, 16th 
une, or Wednesday, 18th June, at 10°5a.m., for the following 

tations :— 


Fares for the Double Journey. | Fares for the Double Journey. 

First Closed First Closed 

Class. Car. Class. Car. 
Grantham ... 14s. 0d. 7s. 0d. | Huddersfield 21s. 0d. 12s. 6d. 
Lincoln ...... 148. 0d. 7s. Od. | Manchester... 21s. 0d, 12s. 6d. 
Nottingham 148. 0d. 7s, 0d. | Liverpool...... 21s. Od. 12s. 6d. 
Barnsley ...... 15s. Od. 8s. Od. 


And at 10°30 a.m., for the following Stations :— 
Newark ...... 14s. 0d. 7s. Od. | Bradford ...... 15s. 0d. 8s. 0d, 





Sheffield ...... l4s. Od, 7s. Od. | Halifax......... 15s. Od. 10s. Od. 
Doncaster ... 15s. 0d. 8s. Od. | York............ 20s. Od, 10s. Od. 
Wakefield ... 15s. 0d. 8s. 0d. | Hull, vid Mil- 

a ee l5s. 0d. 8s. 0d.| fordJunctn. 25s. 0d. 12s, 6d. 


Further particulars given in Bills, which can be obtained at 
King’s-cross and other principal Stations; or at any of the 
Company's Receiving Offices in London, 


Tickets may be obtained on the two previous days to the 
running of each Train at King’s-cross Station; and at the Bull 
and Mouth, Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand; No. 32, 
Regent-circus; and 264, Holborn; also on the morning of the 
running of each Train at King’s-cross Station only. 


Excursion Trains will run to Londop on the 7th, 9th, and 
12th June, returning on the 12th, 14th, and 16th June. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 
London, King’s-cross Station, May 19th, 1862. 











PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 
No, 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | William James Lancaster, 
F.R.S. Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., 
—S D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 





Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


Exampves of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent 
division of profits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected for the 
whole term of life at the undermentioned ages :— 








Age Duration | Bonus Bonus 
when of | in in 

Assured. Policy. Cash. | Reversion. 
| | & 8. 4. £. 8. a. 

7 years , 2 70 , 6 00 

20 14 years 3620 | #%7310 0 
21 years 44 8 0 82 0 0 

7 years 4913 6 | 8410 0 

40 14 years 61 2 0 9510 0 
21 years 75 2 6 | 103 0 0 

7 years 9 4 6 | 12710 0 

60 14 years |; 117 2 6 14410 O 
21 years | itt 1 0 165 10 O 


' 


—__ -_——_ - _ —_—— — — 


*.° For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


NITY FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 


City. 

The Shareholders of these Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing subscribed capitals of nearly Two 
Millions. 

United Annual Incomes, £130,000. Good bonus, liberal 
rates, and popular features. Loans to any amount in connec- 
tion with Life Policies. 

The Premium Incomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1860 by up 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds. 


CORNELIU3 WALFORD, Manager. 





The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 


Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 


The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 


EmpowERreED BY Srxecrat Act oF PartrameEnNt, 1849. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 


oS eeae a LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Directors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, sq., Q.c. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedings 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the7th MAY, 


1862, 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, inthe Chair. 


The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company’s operations ; and, notwithstanding 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 





This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
those districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America. 


At the same time the business effected has been greater than 
at any former period, the New Premiums amounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 


The point, however, on which the Directors have most 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made in pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Perer Harpy, the eminent 
Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 
the most satisfactory character. 


**To THE CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTORS OF THE SOVEREIGN 
Lirg ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘* GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 3lst December, 1861. 


‘“‘This investigation has been, on the present occasion, a 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance, 


**T am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of 
the Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
prospect of increased success. The bonus, which the Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, is larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
been fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out Zz the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 
profits, 


‘* The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement. 


** T have the honour to be, 
** GENTLEMEN, 
‘« Your very faithful servant, 


(Signed) **PETER HARDY, 
** April, 1862.” ** Actuary. 

It may be remembered, that on the declaration of the last 
Bonus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate triennial 
valuation ; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
occasioned disappointment in some few instances, is now appa- 
rent ; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
8 te especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 
high character and professional standing as Mr. Harpy. 


Without in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will give to each 
Share a Bonus of 43. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 3lst December 
last, in proportionto the premiums paid since the last Division. 


The Circulars, announcing the allotment to individual 
Policies, will be issued as soon as practicable. 


The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Capital for the half- 
year ending 31st December last. 


The Directors retiring are Lorp Antuur Lennox; T.M. B. 
Batarp, Esq. ; and Joun Carvings, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 


(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOX, Chairman, 





For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities 
of Fidelity in Situations of Tre” @%aieg 


Chief Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall. % 
with Agencies in a the principal 1nd, SW 
The existing Annual Revenue from Prem; : 


Hundred and Forty Thousand Poumaeateds Ome 


Henry Wickuam Wicxruaw, Esq., M.P., Chai 

Life Assurance combined with Guaran — 
advantages, by the reduction allowed on rv ue importa; 

The Guarantee Policies of this Society ara © Premiums 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, | rl Pee Dr the 
Poor Law Buard, War Office, Admiralty, anq St Office 
Departments, and by the leading London Pret Pubir 
Colonial Joint-Stock and Private Banks, Rai} _ 


: ' mays, Lit 
Fire “eens Public Companies, Institutions, and Commer, 





N'ETROPOLITAN LIFE Assmmonn 
h SOCIETY, No. 3, eaaaael Be RAN 2 


Established 1835, 
Daniel B ‘ prsncvene. 
anie urges, jun., Esq., ; Jas. Lloyd, oe 
Bristol. : : Sir J . Esq., Birmingis, 


Peter Cator, Esq. axton, M.P,, Chay. 
James Davee, tee. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. 
Francis Fox, ws 

8q. 


5 worth, 
oseph P ‘ 
ton ease, Esq., Daring. 


Henry Sturt, Esq. 
- Ingrain T 
Frazer B. Henshaw, Esq. Joseph Undereest me 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. George Vaughan, Esq, 
William J. Lescher, Esq. Richard 8. Wilkinson, Ey 

; Ex-Drrectors ( by rotation). sins 
Richard Fry, Esq., Liverpool. | Wm. Grant, Esq., Potten», 

George Pearce, Esq. : _ 


George Harker, 








ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIs SOCIETY 


Economical management, no paid agents bei ead 
“~ no commission eee. ; . Ing employe, 
he application of the whole of the profits to th ot; 
of the premiums of Members of five years’ tenia - 
upwards. . go 


The poem of an accumulated fund ex. 


COOMGING .....seeceereerseeerssreesseneeeeseessesssesesees £5. 
A gross annual income exceeding ................ 150.09 
During its existence the Society has paid in 

claims, without a single instance of dispute... @5),9) 
And has returned to members in reduction of 

their annual premiums ................0...ccccccceee 540.00 


The sums assured by existing policies exceed ... 3,300,000 
For the year ending the 4th April, 1863, an abatement! 
been declared at the rate of 50 per cent. oe 

Prospectuses, Copies of Annual Accounts, and ful] partice. 
lars, may be obtained on ooghouinn to 
May 30, 1862. ENRY MARSHAL, Actuary 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1843. 


HEAD OFFICE, 48, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDOY, 








Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dee. 31, 1, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, Is#2.- 


During the year 1561, 1,532 Proposals were submitted » 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,040; of this numb, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £46), 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 3s. 1ld., and 201 soo 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remaox 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than ic x 
previous year of the Society’s existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated a 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society’s Income is now £100,980. 8s. 2d, 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,221. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the adit ¢ 
£53,701. 2s. $d. 

The following Table, in continuation of that presented s& 
ast Annual Report, will best iliustrate the progress of & 
Society during the last six years :— 


ED 





No. of 

| New Sums Annual Total Accumes 

Year. Policies} Assured Premiums tions imme 
|Issued.| thereby. therefrom. sources. 

e_— 





£2sd, & && 


‘ 





ae 603 | 204,451 6,597 18 3 202,110 73 
 geaienes 572 | 221,122 7,735 9 5 233,065 1! 
1858 ......... 658 | 235,350 | 8,582 0 9 274,797) 3 
1859 ...... 812 | 294,495 10,172 19 6 3d FF 
1860 ......... 902 | 336,290 (11,312.15 9 360,58) 3° 
ae 1,115 | 361,960 12,868 311 442i 5! 





Applications for assurance may be addressed to # ia 
Agents of the Society, or to ; A 
ey “s JESSE HOBSON, Ser# 
es 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURA 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5. 
The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. 

Cuartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chsm® 


ny 
SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED - 
THIS COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a large p® 
held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprie' 
protecting the Assured from the risk sttenu®s 
Offices. she Boot 

There have been three Divisions of Profits, ae 
averaging nearly 2 per cent, per annum on the su 
from the commencement of the Company. 


‘a at Dee 
Sum Insured, Bonuses added, Payable # “% 








tun Coe 


tart 2? 
new",” 








£5,000 £1,987 10s. Oo 
1,000 397 10 "95 
100 39 15 


- 


xed g 
To assure £100 payable at death, a person Onis 
£2. 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have ares — 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many“ 
almost as much as the premiums paid. 
Loans granted on approved real or per 
Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound st 
insured at equitable rates. ; hile gerrig ?? 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps ¥ 
United Kingdom. at 16 
The Funds or Property of the Company os 2 Ge 
1861, amounted to £730,665. 7s. 10d., invested ! 
and other approved securities. ia? 
ed of 
Te 


: . rd ; 
Prospectuses and every information affor + Do 
tion to" E. L, BOYD, Reside? 
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WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Y OFFERS THE SECURITY 
1 hee? COMP 0 00- The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
pext 


-_ 


rajustion will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
“yusDIATE AND DsrerReD ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
vee Premiam Income for the year 1961, £9,173. 12s, 


© inst ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
Paice Sen seured, for a small extra premium. 
paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 


Half Credit Premium system for five years, 














Forms on application to the Orricr, 355, Strand, London. 
———— ————————— = 

rINTAGE WINE COMPANY. 
\ IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 


Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s. and 20s. per dozen. 
Pure, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press. 
Samples for 1s. 6d, 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 





HE NEW PATENT DOUBLE-REFLECT- 
ING EAR TRUMPET. 
By JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.S. 
ELLIOTT, BROTHERS, 30, Strand, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


-_- 











CE, REFRIGERATORS of every kind and 
variety, for Cees | Ice, and Cooling Wine, Water, 
utter, Cream, Jellies, and Provisions of all kinds. PATENT 
PISTON FREEZING MACHINES for making and mould- 
ing Dessert Ices in one operation. WATER CARAFE 
FREEZERS; or, CEAMPAGNE FRAPPE PAILS. IM- 
PROVED FREEZING POWDERS; and everything con- 
nected with Freezing, of the best, cheapest, most modern, and 
reliable character, and particularly adapted to hot climates 
and ships’ use. PURE SPRING-WATER ICE, in BLOCKS, 
delivered to most parts of town daily; and packages of 2s. 6d., 
5s, 9s., and upwards, forwarded any distance by ‘* Goods 
Train,” without perceptible waste. Prospectuses free. 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES, 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free, — 





DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


EstaBiisHeD A.D. 1700, 





EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for 


more than 150 years, remains unrivaled for quality and 
heapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser, 
The following are some of the prices for Svory-handied Knives 
—each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted :— 

- 28 & & & & & &. & &.% 
Table Knives per doz.j/14 0;16 0!19 0/23 0/25/29) 33 
Dessert ditto (12 0/12 0°15 0} 18 0] 20) 23/28 
Carvers, Joint, perpair| 4 6 5 6. 6 6| 7 6 | 8; 9,11 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES. 
ca DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
aried and excellent Assortment of these Goods, to which they 
Ee continually adding all Modern Approved Patterns in 
-ectro Plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 


. E £s. £Ls. £s. Ls. £a. £sa. 
Britannia Metal, set of 5..., 3 03 63104 0510 515 
a: 6... 4 5.413 6 0|6 87 7/717 
Block din, set of 6... | 018, 110 2 0 2 2 9 8 315 
oo wm lm Fes eee 3 OS O 919131718 4 314 

& Electro Plate, setof4 |12 8121214 015 0131526 0 


BE 'TRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


Berry The best manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. 
cae article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed. 
NG's. |Liny. 


Fippux. KING'S. 
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EANE & Co. (Opening to the Monument), 
LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRON S, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts, 3/. 158. to 331. 10s. ; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
31. 3s. to 1ll.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
$l. 3s. to 181.; Chimney-pieces, from 1/, 8s. to 1001.; Fire. 
irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


UTLERY warranted. — The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
o- are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 





—— 








Table | Dessert 











Dessert, 
z Knives | Knives Carvers 
Ivory Hanpves. Per Per | Per 
Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
s. d./| s. d. | s. d. 
3}-inch Ivory Handles ............+ oe 12 6 | 10 O 4 3 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 115 0 /11 6 , 4 3 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... '18 0 | 14 0 4 6 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ............ 24 0 17 0 7 3 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles| 32 0 26 0 | 11 0 
Ditto with ae eee ie banda 4 0 | 33 0 | 12 6 
Ditto, Carved andles, Silver)/| , 
- poem. sedeuenibate a. ee 0 0 | 8 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro Silver Handles, | 
EF UNIS cc ssncoveccunsestaseass cer } so wo} 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ...... 84 0 54 0 (21 0 
Bonz anp Horn Hanpirs. — 
KNIVES AND FORKS PER DOZEN. | 
White Bone Handles ...............44. ll 0 4 | 2 6 
Ditto Balance Handles.................. nm ei 4 6 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders...... 17 0 4 0 4 0 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles} 12 0 | 9 3.0 


The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
Carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 

LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 

of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rvoms. 

Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 

pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufactures of Paris, 
from whom William 8, Burton imports them direct, 


Clocks, from ....... senenees 7s. 6d. to £25, Os. Od. 
Candelabra, from ......... 138. 6d. to £16, 108, Od. per pair. 
Bronzes, from ........0..000: 18s. Od. to £16. 168. Od, 
Lamps, moderateur,from 6s. 0d.to£ 9. Os. Od, 

ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL | 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


IDDELL’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, yegerres no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s, 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 





OWLANDS' MACASSAR OITL— 
This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high 
repute for its unprecedented success in promoting the growth, 
restoring and beautifying the Human Hair.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s, per bottle. Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for ““ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS are particularly recom- 

mended to all persons who are suffering from headache 
or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, 
biliary derangement, or over-indulgence at the table. They 
have never been known to fail in affording immediate relief. 
May be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, Is. 14d., 
2s. ¥d., and in Family Packets, lls. each. Directions with 
each box. 


i. PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, a | indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists 
throughout the world. 


N? MORE MEDICINE.— We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic eonsti- 





| pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all 


| asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, an 


gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 

liver dis- 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 


Wurzer. 
at ls. 14d.; 1lb., 28.9d.; 12]b., 226.—Barry Du B & Co., 
| 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; aud at 61, 


Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford. 
street ; 330, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 64, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists, 
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CATALOGUE | 











ASTRONOMICAL 
THEO SCoPpHs 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. A. STEINHEIL, 


MUNICH, 
BAVARIA. 








NotTe.—The following sizes are given in French inches, 
44 English inches being about equal to 4 French 


inches. 
I.—Object Glasses, Frauenhofer’s 
Construction. 
4 Inches Diameter, 60 Inches Focus ... £17 0 0 
43s, ” 72 ” .. 2400 
5 5s - 78 ~ .. 3800 


II.—Object Glasses, Gauss’s Construc- 


tion. 
S Topas TORBNOR onc ice ccccescsc cocscvccsess £23 0 0 
44 5, rt eT daidevial 3110 O 
5 ” ”? TOP ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 | 42 Oo 0 


The Focus of Gauss’s Object Glasses varies from 
11 to 15 times the diameter of the Object Glass. 


III.—Object Glasses with Tubes, Eye 
Pieces, &c., but without Stand. 


Object Glass, 4 Inches Diameter, with 

One Terrestrial Eye Piece— Power, 60; 

Six Astronomical Eye Pieces—-Powers, 

60, 80, 120, 184, 240, 350; with Dark 

Eye Glass and Finder ..................... £30 0 O 
The same, with Gauss’s Object Glass...... 35 10 0 


Object Glass, 44 Inches Diameter, with 
Terrestrial Eye Piece— Power, 52; Seven 
Astronomical Eye Pieces—Powers, 48, 
72, 96, 144, 206, 288, 360; Dark Glass, 


OU FE ais scvssniccsssiesesvecssccscascss 38 0 O 
The same, Gauss’s Construction............ 45 10 0O 
Object Glass, 5 Inches Diameter, with 

Terrestrial Eye Piece— Power, 56; Seven 

Astronomical Eye Pieces— Powers, 52, 

78, 104, 156, 234, 312, 390; Dark 

Glass, and Finder............... bensen 5010 O 
The same, with Ganss’s Construction ... 61 0 O 

IV.—Eye Pieces. 
Acromatic Micrometer Eye Pieces of six 

SIN cna vesin ndhabass baependes odecnenivess each £110 O 
Comet Eye Pieces ................... . * 1 0 0 
MT cochausheaeavatachcavcanereviatddanees at 110 O 
Pe a incevsxtanenetgesanisserenenaiaws a 210 O 
Ordinary Eye Pieces of Three Lenses, six 

BEBOD oiveseccdncncesesscocensaccasecesoes each 010 O 
Ditto, Three Lenses, three sizes ... 4, eo. F< 


A LIST OF PRICES FOR INSTRUMENTS OF 
ALL MAGNITUDES 
WITH 
MOUNTINGS, STANDS, &c. &c. 


Will be shortly published and may be had, with other 


information, by applying direct to 


MESSRS. STEINHEILL, 


OPTICIANS, 
MUNI OC ea. 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





EXHIBITION PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD have purchased the 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, exhibited by John Broadwood & 
Sons. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Collard & Collard. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Henri Herz, of Paris. 
oo GRAND, exhibited by L. Bisendorfer, of 
ienna. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Bechstein, of Berlin. 
ROSEWOOD GRANDS, exhibited by Steinway, Brothers, of 
New York. 
ROSEWOOD SQUARE GRANDS, exhibited by Steinway, 
Brothers, of New York. 
Besides many of the OBLIQUE GRANDS of other maufac- 
facturers. Forming the largest selection of fine Pianofortes 
ever by any dealer. The prices, and they are not 
exorbitant, may be known on spplication at the Gallery, 209, 


Regent-street. 


CRAMER, ‘BEALE, & WOOD manufacture a “NEW 
MODEL” Cottage Pianoforte, in Rosewood, of the very best 
description, either as res purity of tone or simple elegance 
of design. Price £35. In walnut, £42. 

The ‘NEW MODEL COTTAGE” is also expressly con- 
structed in solid mahogany to resist the influence of extreme 
climates. Packed and delivered free on board, at any port in 
the kingdom, 50 guineas. 


PEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 


HARMONIUMS of all kinds, by the celebrated M. DE- 
BAIN, of Paris, for whom CRAMER & CO. are sole agents. 
M. Debain is the inventor of the Harmonium, and has had the 
honour to supply Her Majesty the Queen, as well as the Em- 
peror of the Seanch. and most of the European Courts. 


—_—- ee | 


OLLARD AND COLLARD’'S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed. PLANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. — The 
greatest modern improvements in the pianoforte have 

been introduced and patented by J. & J. Hopkinson, who are 
the only makers in Great Britain to whom Prize Medals (first 
class) were awarded at both the Universal Exhibitions of 
London and Paris in 1851 and 1855. For SALE or HIRE. 
Prices moderate.—235, Regent-street, and 9, Conduit-street, W. 








OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
D R. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


** T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a4 thera- 
peutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LANEKESTER, F.B.5S., 
Scientific Superintendent, South Kensington Museum, 


**T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 





Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.5S., 

Author of the ‘‘ Spasof Germany.” 
‘Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 


indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the 
Pale Oul.”’ 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


**T invariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend- 
ing @ genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS 
DESTBOYED.” 


Dra. De Jonen’s Licgut-Browx Cop Liver O11 is sold 
only in Lwpsreiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 46. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNERS : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 





Cavtion,— Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





and sea voyages. 


SHETLAND ana 





SCOTT ADIE, 


115 AND 115A, RHEGENT-STRHEE 


ENTRANCE AT CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITs, 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


a 


ADIES’ LIGHT WATERPROOF SCOTCH AND SHETLAND CLOAKS in all the now 
fabrics for the present season, also in the warmest Highland Hand-loom Fur Tweeds for 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF JACKETS, particularly adapted for. Driving, Riding 
Yachting, in the most fashionable and useful shapes. WATERPROOF LINSEY WOOLSEY pgm 
and PETTICOATS for the present and Winter Seasons. GENTLEMEN'S WATERPROOF gyo97 SEs 
FISHING, and DRIVING CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS. 
TWEEDS in the natural, undyed Wools, and all the Heathers, Granites, Stone, Lovats, Bowater 
Coigah, and other well-known mixed colours and patterns. Also, GENTLEMEN’S SCOTCH 
288. 6d. each, sufficient in each to make the Suit in the above colours for Shooting, Fishing, &¢, 


Colours a4 
00d conti 


ING, 
COTCR 


MAUDs 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CLASS XXXII, No. 6,105, 





HOBBS’S CHANGEABLE KEY BANK LOCK, 
Price £10 and upwards. 


HOBBS’S PATENT PROTECTOR LOCKS, 


8s. and upwards. 


HOBBS’S MACHINE-MADE LEVER LOCKS, 
2s. and upwards. 


The Machine-made Locks are adapted for every purpose for which Locks are required at 
competition. 


Illustrated Lists of Locks, Iron Safes, and Doors, Cash Bowes, §c., sent free on application to 


HOBBS & CO. 76, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E¢ 


prices that defr 











Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 
and the British Colonies. 


EASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 
INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 
LAND AND MARINE. 
Pp, 5S. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
37, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





SOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scho- 

lastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a 

novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 

Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES ot his useful produc- 

tions which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 

OF MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in Boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and a fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his WARRAN TED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of Rexibiltty, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. - 


Sold Retail hy all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholsale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


I EVOLVING SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘* Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 


‘« We are — to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 





| numerous testimonials. 


CLARK & CO., ENGINEERS, 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


| 


HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE 

34, Old Bound-street.—The whole of the Stock oft 
late Tuomas Courtney, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, T4 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and Ornsmet 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 








| CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YE 





a getter & BUTLER have imported alt 
quantity of this valuable Wine, respectin which 15 

the general opinion that it will equal the celebra comets 

of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must svt 

arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be st 

its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now ofers 

t at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 


Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
248. and 30s, per cot 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 603. 728. » 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........0:2ec00see00 248. 308.» 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

DUNTT weriisastnastarzecriiesscterenaes 36s. 42s. 488.» 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 368. 42s. 488. 608.» 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 1208. ” 
Sparkling dittO .........ccccecsseeeeees 60s. 663. 753.» 
Sparkling Champagne .., 423. 48s. 60s. 66s. 788.» 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Mast 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare "9 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. pet — 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, rp 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwar 
diately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W.» 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
Cn ee 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!! ! 


pi 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF EVE 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended a 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the 8 =) wot 
a blooming and charming appearance. It. Bale? 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by woe ne 3 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliant | ‘og 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, P\P, > 5 bat 
and by continuing its use only a short time, t o esiet , 
and continue soft and smooth, and the com od ne 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price «* *™ * 


cine Vendors and Perfumers, 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers’, Three Vols., Crown 8vo. cloth, £1. lls, 6d, 
RAVENS H O E; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffrey Hamlyn.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





(Price 2s. 6d.), 


Con 
spe 


ornament 


tains the third portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. The exhibited 
imens included in the division given with this number are Engravings from articles executed in jewellery, 
gold and silver, carved coral, ormolu, Aberdeen granite jewellery, electro-plate, lace-work, wood carving, 
al cast iron (as suitable for garden-seats, flower-stands, mirrors, console and smoking tables, &c.), 


, highly-decorated stove and its appurtenances, stoves and fenders, carton pierre and papier maché, bronze 
candelabra, carpeting, kamptulicon, parquet flooring, “ chintz furnitures,” ‘ furniture silks,’ cabinet work, 


&e. &e. 


The present Part comprises a most highly-interesting article on the Pictures now exhibiting at the Royal 
\cademy ; also of the two Water-colour Societies ; and an account of the Ecclesiastical Edifices in Rome, by 
James Dafforne, Esq., accompanied with Engravings of the Churches, and the Pictures contained therein. 


The Line Engravings in this number are, “Going to School,” engraved by W. Ridgway, from the 


} 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 


,icture by T. Webster, R.A.; “ Ancient Rome,” engraved by A. Willmore, A.R.A., from the picture by 


Intending Subscribers can now be supplied, through their Booksellers, with the Parts for January to 
April, as they have been reprinted. Orders should be given early, to secure good impressions of the 





Engravings. 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C., and International Bazaar, 


Opposite the Exhibition. 





“ONCE A WEEK.” 
JERNER’S PRIDE, a New Story b 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Authoress of ‘‘ East Lynne,” wit 
[lustrations by Charles Keene, will be commenced on the 28th 
inst. in No. 157 of ONCE A WEEK (being the first number 
of the New Volume); and a New Histoirette by Haxriet 
Martingav will appear very shortly, with Illustrations by 
J.E. Millais. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 546, for June 14th, 

Price ONE PENNy, contains :—Captain Stauncey’s Vow : 
Chaps. V. and VI. Illustrated by John Gilbert.—Men I have 
known: The Rev. W. Lisle Bowles.—Representative Cha- 
racters of the Renaissance: Vergerio.—A Page in the Natural 
History of the Great Sahara.—London School Treats,— 
Bettws-y-Coed and its Artist Life. Part III.—Ledesdale 
Grange: a Tale of Coal Fields and Corn Fields.—A Cruise on 
the Winnipeg to Red River. 


London : 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 424, for 

JUNE 14th, Price Onr Pernny, contains: — The 
Church Bells of Hermannsburg. Chap. I. — Thomas 
Gajetan Ragland, a Missionary Biography. Part II.—Gerta. 
~Mrs. Anne H. Judson.—The Rev. Edward Irving. —From 
Dawn to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation in the 
Sixteenth Century: Chap. XLV.—Puurit 1n THe Famity: 
The Consolations of Christ.—PaGrs ror THE YounG: Ellen 
Vincent, or Dawnings of the New Life: Chap. VII. A 
Welcome Gnat Bite. Scripture Enigmas, Xc. 


Reviciovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


AYLOR’S SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND, 
Edited by Marrnias Levy, is now ready, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. Price Js. 6d. 
a. = Trupngr & Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in One Vol., extra feap. 8vo., price 5s., 


Prue LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S 


PASSION. 
By the Rev. Wittram Hanna, LL.D., 
Author of “ The Life of Dr. Chalmers.” 
CONTENTS. 

I. The Betrayal and the Betrayer. 

If, The Denials, Repentance, and Restoration of St. Peter. 
III. The Trial before the Sanhedrim. 
IV. Christ’s First Appearance before Pilate. 
- Christ's Appearance before Herod. 
wt Christ’s Second Appearance before Pilate. 
VII. The Daughters of Jerusalem Weeping. 
Ill. The Penitent Thief. 
1X. The Mother of Our Lord. 

X. The Darkness and the Desertion. 
XI. ** It is Finished.” 
att. The Attendant Miracles. 

II, The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 
V. The Burial. 


' hong Hanna's new work asa rose -poem on * The Last Day 
hed ane 8 Passion, stands alone in the crowded ranks of 

bone rm por literature. It is a work of fine and reverent 

d adj 4nd will gain him more fame than even his well-known 
s(mirable ‘ Life of Dr. Chalmers.’ ”’— Witness. 


“eS Edinburgh: Epwonston & Dovenas. 
ndon: Haminton, Apams, & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 






Just Published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. éd., free by post, 

. thirty-two stamps. . 
PISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
My to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
eet Fr Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte- 
2 ‘**This admirable, we might almost say 








,.» | tzPoy-square. 
Sbensable, little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- | 
ed with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the | 
sh Bath.” — Medical Critic. 

T. Ricuagps, 37, Great Queen-street. 





By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the | 


LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 


LIVES OF PHILOSOPHERS OF THE 
TIME OF GEORGE ILI. Post Svo. 5s, cloth, 


I. 
LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS OF 
THE TIME OF GEORGE IIL. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


SKETCHES OF STATESMEN OF 
THE rage gg GEORGE IIL. and IV. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 15s. cloth. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. Post 8vo. 


5s. cloth, 


Vv. 
RHETORICAL AND LITERARY 
DISSERTATIONS AND ADDRESSES. Post 5vo. 5s, 
cloth, 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
DISSERTATIONS. Post Svo. 5s. cloth. 


vil. 
SPEECHES ON SOCIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL SUBJECTS. 2 vols. post Svo. 10s, cloth, 
Vill. 
THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, ITS 
STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, and WORKING, Post syo, 
5s. cloth. 


1X. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO “THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW,” POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s. cloth, 


TRACTS, MATHEMATICAL AND 


PHYSICAL. Crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


XI. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

XII. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


edited and annotated by Lord Brovucuau, F.R.S., and Sir 

Cuakvtes Bett, M.D., F.R.S. New Edition. 3 vols. small 

vo. 7s. 6d. cloth; or, in one volume, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Grirrinx, Boun, & Company, Stationers’-hall Court. 

The Fourth Volume, completing 

the Work, of 

TIVHE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 

AND ITS RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF 
SLAVERY, AND TO THE GOVERN MENT OF COLONIES, 


By Arruve Hevrs, 
Vols. I. and IL., 258, Vol. ILL, 16s. 
Parker Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Octavo. Price 16s. 


Loudon : 


Octavo. 
rEXHE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 
By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 


Vol. I. England and France, Third Eidition. 
Vol. IL. Spain and Scotland. 16s. 


Parken, Son, & Bours, West Strand. 


£1. Is. 
London : 


Third Edition, Foolscap 8vo., 5s. 
a” Comaaueatce OF SHIPWRECKS OF 
t THE ROYAL NAVY. 
ty Witrtram O. SB. 
With a Preface by Wicciam Strerpuen Giiry, D.D. 
London; Pasxzes, Sox, & Bousn, West Strand, 


GILLY. 


ANSWERS TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 8s, 6d. eloth, 


aor ae ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

~ 4 Joun Nasa Garrity, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin; for- 
merly Senior Moderator and University Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics and Physics; and Moderator and Medallist in 
Ethics and Logic; Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove. 
With Introduction by the Right Hon. J. Narrer, late Lord 
Chancellor of ireland. 


London: Lonemas, Gaeen, & Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


Just Published, in crown Svo., price 2s. cloth, 


T HE POPE AND HIS PATRON: 
® Political Burlesque. 
By the Author of “ Horace at Athens.”’ 


London 7 Loneman, Gueey, Lonouay, & Ronerts. 


—e’ 


THREE NEW AND EMENDED EDITIONS OF 
HE LAST JUDGMENT, 
A Poem, in Twelve Books, are now ready. 


Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. (Morocco, extra, we ; Foolscap 
8vo., gilt edges, 5s.; cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 


" London : Messrs. Lonaman. Edinburgh: W. P. Niwwo. 


Now ready, Demy 8vo., price 15s. cloth, 


HE PORT AND TRADE OF LONDON, 


HISTORICAL, STATISTI » LOC: N 
GENERAL » CAL, LOCAL, AND 


By Cuanries Carrrr, Manager of the Victoria 
(London) Docks. 


Smirn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Crown Svo. cloth, 48.; gilt edges, 5s. 


PLEASANT SPOTS AND FAMOUS 
PLACES. 
By J. A. Lanarorp. 
Coloured Frontispiece. 
London: Witu1am TroG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Illustrated from Drawings, by J. M. W. Tvanes, R.A., 


8vo. cloth, 15s. 


ILTON’S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS. 
By Sir Eoerton Beypaes, Bart. 
— London: Wittram TeaG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, in small Svo., price 5s., cloth, 


RELICS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Being the Result of recent Investigation of his Papers, 
and comprising several fragmentary and other pieces of great 
interest. Edited (under the sanction of Sir Percy Shelley, 
Bart.), By Ricuarp Gaxnerrt. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS 
HOOD. 
In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. the 
Third Volume of a complete and uniform edition of 


HE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. To be com- 
pleted in Seven Volumes. 

**There is little chance of his name being forgotten, since he 
has stamped many a household word on the minds of his 
countrymen, which will be transmitted to future generations. 
..... There is an immense deal of matter contained in this 
(Vol. I.) volume, and its variety is infinite; of its quality we 
trust numerous readers will judge.’’—Jllustrated London News, 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, price 7s. cloth, 
“DYLLS OF THE KING. With a Dedication 
to the memory of the late Prince Consort. 
By Aurrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
By the same Author, 
Fourteenth Edition. 


1. POEMS. 
cloth. 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. 
8vo. 5s. cloth. 
3. IN MEMORIAM. 
68. cloth. 
4. MAUD, and other Poems. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
Kvo. 5s. cloth. 

London: Epwarp Moxow & Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


Feap. Svo. 9s. 


Tenth Edition. Feap. 


Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 7s. 64., post 8vo. cloth, 


\ NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: an 
PP Old old Story. 
By the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 


Artuur Harr, Virrur & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


41th thousand. By the author of ‘* Meet for Heaven.’ Just 
published. Cfown Svo. 3a. 6d. cloth. 
EAVEN OUR HOM E;:; 


H 


Heaven. 

** We are not in the least surprised at so many thousands of 
copies of this anonymous writer's books being bought up. We 
seem to be listening to a voice and language which we never 
heard before. Matter comes at command; words flow with 
unstudied ease; the pages are full of life, light, and force; and 
the result is a stirring volume, which, while the Christian critic 
pronounces it free from affectation, even the man of taste, 
averse to evangelical religion, would admitit to be exempt from 
‘cant.’ '’—London Patriot. 

‘* This volume, to which the author haa not th rught proper 
to attach his name, must be welcomed with especial gratifica- 
tion by those who look forward to that heavenly home which 
he so wondrously and delightfully portrays. ee proves 
in # manner as beautiful as it is convincing, the doctrine of 
the Recognition of Friends in Heaven It demonstrates 
the interest which those in Heaven fee] in earth, and proves 
with remarkable clearness, that such an interest exists, not 
only with the Almighty, and among the angels, but also among 
the spirits of departed friends.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“This work gives POSITIVE AND SOCIAL VIEWS or Heaven 

as a counteraction to the negative and unsocial aspects in 
which the subject is so commonly presented.” — English 
Churchman. 

** In boldness of conception, startling minuteness of delinea- 
tion, and originality of illustration, this work, by an anony- 
mous author, exceeds anything of the kind we have ever read.”’ 
John O' Groat Journal, 


Edinburgh: Writtam P. Nrawews. 


Simrxin, Mausmacr, &Co.; Hovisros &w 
Sold by all Booksellers, — 


We have no Saviour but Jesus, and no Home but 


London ; 
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THE ROYAL OSBORNE MIXTURE OF TEAs 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. FRANKS, SON, & CO. 
THA AND COFFEES MERCHANT s 








Ix consequence of the universal approbation and patronage 

and coffees they have had the ee to supply to the nobility and gentry visiting the Queen’s 
Hotel at Upper Norwood, an 

visitants for the ae ag i PO the same article as used in that establishment, Messrs. 
FRANKS, SON, & CO., of 14, Little Tower-street, have completed arrangements to carry out 
an extensive retail trade, direct from their wholesale warehouses above mentioned. With the 
resources and practical experience necessarily uired during a long continuance of active 
occupation as colonial produce merchants, po Bee security is afforded to the public that a 
really genuine article of first-class quality will be offered, adapted to the peculiarities of every 
locality. Tea possesses characters of which the great majority of people have no knowledge or 
appreciation. Though so universally drunk as a beverage, its peculiar properties are such that 
it should be taken with the greatest caution, as it becomes either a positiye benefit or extremely 
injurious to the human system, according to the proportions or descriptions used. Few really 
derive the great benefits obtainable from its use, ause of the difficulty there is in procuring 
it so blended as to im its true character,—viz., that of a nerve-sustaining substance, an 
infallible invigorator of the whole system, a harmless stimulant, and a constant source of supply 
of compensating power against the daily wear and tear of the system. There is no other article 
of provision known which s these valuable alterative, tonic, stimulant, and invigorating 
qualities in equal proportion, to a really good cup of tea when properly mixed. It gives new 
vitality to the system ; but, on the contrary, if these several qualities and descriptions are not 
appropriately blended, its use is attended by the most injurious consequences, such as nervous- 
ness, languor, headache, flatulence, restless nights, and other equally disagreeable symptoms. 
The Royal Osborne Mixture, however, being composed of the finest and most approved 
descriptions, duly proportioned to suit the character of the water obtainable in the locality in 
which the purchaser resides, produces an infusion so unparalleled in fragrance and nutrition as 
to totally preclude the use of any other description, where it has once been tried. 

Tea is both a medicine and a food, containing an active principle called ‘‘ Thein,’”’ to the 
resence of which, mainly, the valuable properties of tea are to be attributed. The fine old 
‘ekoe Souchong, which few can buy, when mixed with a certain proportion of strong Congou, 

Flowery Pekoe, and Assam, possesses the quality of invigorating aud enlivening the whole 
system. It is this mixture which has given so much satisfaction at the Queen’s, and which is 
now patented under the name of the ‘* Royal Osborne Mixture ;”’ but it is difficult, and, indeed, 
almost impossible, to procure it in the ordinary way of trade, or to obtain it in such admixture 
as experience has proved to be most suitable to the palate and the health. 

he same experience, in reference to the various growths of coffee, and the advantages of a 
large selection of the finest kinds, have obtained for us a similarly high reputation in this respect. 
The description drunk at the Queen’s is the richest mountain-flavoured coffee, possessing an 
aroma and flavour which can only be appreciated by use. 

The Royal Osborne Mixture, being composed of the finest and most delicate teas, contains 

a very large proportion of this thein, or nerve-sustaining substance; and this mixture is so 
admirably adapted to the peculiar we ne of the water in various localities, that it has achieved 
a reputation unattained by any other mixture or description of tea. ° 

Numerous experiments have been tried by our most eminent chymists with this white 

wder, or thein, to ascertain the nature of its action upon the human body, which have resulted 
in the disclosure of the following facts: -When taken in proper quantities, it has a most won- 
derful sustaining power, enabling the food which is taken with it to go one-fourth part as far 
again in supporting the strength of the body, as it would without the addition. If # healthy man 
be in the habit of eating two pounds of bread during the day, by taking half an ounce of the 
mixture (which contains, as we before said, upwards of three grains of this powder), he would 
be enabled to do with half a pound less bread, and yet be a considerable gainer by the exchange, 
in supporting the bulk and weight of his body, and decreasing its requirement of solid food. 
At the same time it cheers and enlivens, and is even more adapted to supply the substance which 
the nerves and brain lose by wear and tear, than to diminish the loss the flesh undergoes from 
the same cause. It is a nerve-sustaining, rather than a flesh-making substance; and while it 
a lessens the waste by wear and tear, it promotes the activity of most of the vital 

nections. 

Tea is the subject of considerable adulteration ; black tea is imitated by sloe, ash, and elder 


] 
No. 14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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scored to he Right lt ot | On a ea, een far, in 
in order to meet the constantly increasing demand b at the Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood, for upwards of eight years, and honoured SADE aap 
of the numerous members of the nobility and gentry who, this medium, ha 


leaves, rolled and twisted, and then dyed with ewess or some salt of iron. This spurious tea | 
> 


is not, perhaps, absolutely injarious to health; but the colouring material for imitating green 
tea is exceedingly dangerous ; verdigris, or carbonate of copper, has been employed for this 
purpose, and it is a deadly poison. The consumer, however, may easily avoid this fraud by 
obtaining his supplies from old-established and rehable sources, who would not vend an inferior 
or deleterious article at the risk of their reputation, nor for the sake of cheapness sacrifice 
quality. There is one leading and indisputable fact especially deserving the attention of the tea 
rinker—viz., that tea improves by age, and that many of its specially invigorating and beneficial 
qualities depend upon J are imparted by this very keeping. When the right of the sale of tea 
was exclusively enjoyed by the Hon. the East-India Company, they invariably kept their teas in 
store for two years after their arrival at the port of London, and never, under any pretence, 
agen its issue to the public at an earlier period. The reason for this precaution is obvious. 
he tea leaf, when new, is an active narcotic, and exerts a powerful intoxicating influence: con- 
sequently the Chinese rarely use the plant until it is a year old at the very least, when the vola- 
tile ingredients have lost that predominant influence, and merged or blended themselves with the 
other properties. But what the East India Company accomplished by long keeping (and that 
only partially), we achieve much more effectually, and in nearly one-fourth part of the time, by 
the various processes involved in this patent. In short, the imperfectly Sried and defective 
leaves—the preseace of which causes so much injury to the system—are removed, and a new and 
valuable property imparted tc the tea, that mellowness and fragrance which nothing but age, 
and careful, skilful selection and manipulation can possibly give. In the first instance the most 
delicate and earliest growths of the finest descriptions of tea having been mixed in their various 
proportions, the whole bulk is, after being cleared of all moist or defective leaves, or foreign 
substances, subjected to the processes involved in the patent, by means of which it is transformed 
into a beverage which exhilarates without intoxicating, which excites the brain to increased 
activity, and produces wakefulness on the one hand, while, on the other hand, it stills and soothes 
the vascular system—hence its use in inflammatory diseases, and as a cure for headache. In a 
word, the processes and preparation now protected by Royal Letters Patent give the tea sub- 
jected to its operation a character and any ) pose to itself—viz., that of a restorative, 
invigorating, and cheering beverage, divested o that acrid, nauseous, and narcotic influence 
which characterises the new tea, and renders the infusion known as the Royal Osborne Mixture 
indispensable in every household as a beverage, food, or medicine. 
aving enumerated the particular processes which the tea-leaf undergoes before it comes 
nto the consumer's hands, and the various qualities, with their properties, we will now attempt 
to elucidate the, to many people, unfathomable mystery. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A GOOD CUP OF TEA. 


The first and most essential requisite in the concoction of this favourite beverage, so that it 
shall contain the fragrance and invigorating influence which it so largely possesses, is the 
assimilation and admixture of the various descriptions to the nature and properties of the water 
used in its infusion. The want of this is the true cause of nine tenths of the disappointments 
and failures which occur in this respect. If the water be hard, the quantities of the fragrant 
and strong descriptions producing the stimulating principle, ‘‘ Thein,” must differ from those 
used with a soft water. Again, man springs contain active mineral properties, which, if not 
duly borne in mind and counherestel, would prove injurious instead of conducive to health. To 
accomplish this adaptation effectually, the person must not only possess great resources, and an 
intimate knowledge of the properties and physical action of the several descriptions of tea in 
combination on the human frame, and also of the counteracting or assimilating properties of 
the water in various provincial, suburban, and metropolitan districts ; the solvent properties of 
water are greatly diminished by the solid substances dissolved in it, such as sulphate lime, &c., 
which exist in hard water. These are not removed by boiling, but their injurious action may be 
obviated, and the true properties of the leaf developed, by sending us a description or sample of 
the kind of water, whereby we should be enabled, by analysis, to assimilate the several propor- 
tions of our admixture to the special properties of the water; but he must have acquired such an 
amount of practical and scientific experience, that no private person, nor any one unconnected 
with the wholesale tea trade, could reasonably be expected to have attained. For this reason, 
and with this sole object in view, Messrs. FRANKS, SON, & CO. have decided on departing 
from their usual custom of confining the issue of their high-class teas to the trade, and have 
determined on affording the nobility, gentry, and clergy of the United Kingdom, and all great 


FRANKS, SON, & CO, 14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, CIT! 














cognisant of its inestimable qualities, it has achieved a reputation and notonety o 

its merits. They intend, accordingly, to a peat agents for the sale of this delicne gg tual ty 
every important town in the provinces, and have also made arrangements for the to 2 
of orders to any railway stations in Great Britain, free of expense. As a proof effin sean 
sustaining and invigorating properties, we respectfully draw the attention of our UPItY and 
annexed otinoniels from the most eminent analytical chymists of the day ;— TS to the 


Report _on the Patent of James Franks’s Royal Osh, 
Mixture of Teas, by Dr. A. H. Hassall, F.1,.s. The 


From the perusal of the specification of the patent of James Franks, it is oby; 

dicumahenees pene = “4 — of these pos lr sgh ODVIOUS that sereni 
First.—The care with which they are originally selec and the subsequ 

damaged or a oy ye = NR o> the , 2 jis quent removal of 
Secondly.—The kinds of tea which enter into the composition of the several mi : 

proportion in which they are mixed. : THures, and thy 
Thirdly.—The cautious drying of the teas, by which superfluous moisture js got rid of 

teas being thereby rendered not only stronger but keeping much better. A pound of tes » the 

dried must pat’ oy! go ane Cee a _— of ey Be . # tous 
Fourthly.—The subjection of the teas for a lengthen riod to a warm 

whereby they are mellowed and their full aroma brought — » dry atmosphere 
Fifthly.—The storage of the teas:in tin cases, volatilization of the active constituents he 

thus prevented. being 


The Object and Results of the Patent granted t 


James Franks. 


It may not be generally known that the Chinese coat all the teas exported b 
certain Selouring matter, for the purpose of protecting the leaf from tery e = mth 
during the voyage ; the higher quality teas being but lig ty coated, while the lower quality 
are much more thickly overlaid (to keep in the little quality they possess), The new te, 2 
when imported, possesses a peculiarly narcotic and intoxicating property, producing giddines 
and other effects similar to that —= by opium on the recipient (a fact borne out by the 
evidence of our most eminent analytical chymists). The a ee we and operations now patented 
not only remove this coating from the leaf and preserve the strength and aromatic flavour of the 
tea, but, by imparting to it the qualities of age, divest it of all this narcotic and intozics'p 
tendency, and give it a mellowness and ripeness obtainable by no other process whatever. = 


Certificates of the most eminent Analytical Chymists of 
the day. 


From PROFESSOR BRANDE. 


London, April 15, 
The average ee of the soluble portion of these teas is :— cathapae 
0. . 


atile oil and thein .., ad os oie dea a “EB 
Tannin and extractive ... one oan one ok ow. 750 
Mucilage ... cre sve teh weet cee coe wwe AG 
1000 


I have only to add that the odour and flavour of the teas are unexceptionable, 
Yours faithfully, ~ 


Messrs. Franks & Co. WM. THOS. BRANDE, 
Chymical and Microscopical Laboratory, 74, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, W., 
25th March, 1861. 
Report on the Teas of Messrs. Franks, Son, & Co., by Dr. Hassall. 

I have submitted to careful microscopical examination and chymical analysis the sewn 
qualities of mixed black and green tea brought by Messrs. Franks, Son, & Co. before the note 
of the public under the name of ‘‘ The Royal Osborne Mixture of Teas.” 

I find the black mixed teas to be perfectly genuine, to be carefully selected from the choices 
kinds, and to be of very superior quality and flavour. 

The No. 1 Mixture, freed from moisture, furnished 35°4 per cent. of gum, tannin, volatile 
oil, and of the alkaloid termed Thein; upon the three last-named of which the action and pr 
yerties of tea mainly depend. The No. 2 Mixture yielded 36°6 per cent. of these substan. 
These proportions are considerably in excess of those furnished by ordinary black teas. Tk 
green teas I likewise found to be of excellent quality. They consisted entirely of the young si 
tender leaves of the tea plant, the infusion furnished by them being fragrant, of delicious fav, 
and nae in a marked degree the refreshing and invigorating properties for whieh goo w 
is so remarkable. ae 

The proporticn of extractive in the No. 3 Mixture was 46°2 per cent., while in the Nai 
Mixture it amounted to 43°5 per cent., an indication in itself sufficient of the quality of the 
teas. The notion of adapting the kind and quality of the tea to the nature of the water usedss 
good and practical one. ( Signed) 

ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., London, Analyst of “The Law 
Sanitary Commission ;”’ Author of ‘‘ Food and its Adulterstnas 
** Adulterations Detected,’’ and other works. 





Any fraudulent imitation of this mixture, of the trade mark, or of the package 0 which 8 
is contained, is an infringement of the Act under whicfl the Royal Osborne Mixture is pate 
Every package issued will bear our signature and seal. ‘ sata 

More minute details of its preparation, properties, &c., may be obtained on applicst# 
the patentees’ warehouses as above. ; he 

It will thus be seen that the peculiar fragrant and nutritive properties possessed by .- 
teas as a result of the special processes through which they pass, are not to be obtaived 2 # 
other preparation. : 









TARIFF OF PRICES. 
TEAS. aah 
The Royal Osborne Mixture of Teas (under Royal Letters Patent), No. 1. p> F 
mixture is composed of a variety of the choicest Black Teas from the early gath 
Souchong, Flowery Pekoe, Congou, and Assam Teas—4s. per lb. ’ ie 
The Royal Osborne Mixture of Teas (under Royal Letters Patent), No. 2. Compost 
early — of Souchong, Pekoe, strong Congou, and Assam. This is the highest class 
5s. per lb. 
owqua’s Mixture, finest—5s. per lb. 
Fine Congou, blackish leaf, strong—3s. 6d. 
GREEN TEAS. . Com 
The yy “ Osborne Mixture of Green Teas (under Royal Letters Patent), He.* h 
of finest Picked Gunpowder, mixed with the buds of Cowslip Hyson—®s. to 6s. © a s 
The Royal Osborne Mixture of Green Teas (under Royal Letters Patent) No. 4 
Hyson, mixed with the first growth of Young Hyson—Ss. to 6s. per lb. 
The Treatise on Tea will be given to all purchasers. Coos 
Arrangements have been made to transmit all packages of Tea, Coffee, on ' 
weight and upwards to any railway station in the United Kingdom carriage »™™ 
within six miles daily. One pound samples forwarded on application. 
It is respectfully requested that one day’s notice to deliver orders should be given. 
Terms—Cash. Post-office orders made payable to FRANKS, SON, & C0. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. sb ad 
* P.S.—One Pound Samples of any of these Teas may be obtained on application * 
ouses, 








jaded 
Loxpow: Printed by Wittram Lrrriz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and publisbe! 
the said W. Lirrzsz, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County,—Sarpepay, June 14, 1962. 
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